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Joun Bastwick was born at Writtle, in Essex, in the year 
1593." Little is known of his early life, except that he resided 
for a time in Emmanuel College, Cambridge, sien r entered in 
May, 1614. His stay in Cambridge was short, but the cause for 
quitting the University cannot be ascertained. Ile “ then tra- 
vailed nine years beyond the seas,” and was “made Dr. of 
Physick at Padua.” In a copy of the Llenchus Religionis 
Papistice in my possession, in the hand writing of ‘Thomas Baker, 
is the following entry: ‘ Jo. Bastwick ortu Essex; Institutus 
Cantabrigiw, in Aula, (ni Fallor,) Pembrochi; vel Eman, M, D. 
Patavii.” ‘There is, however, no doubt that he resided in 
Immanuel College. 

We have his own account of his early life, in reply to a 
slander from the Independents, that he was an apostate. “ And 
now that I may say something of my education, which many at 
this instant in the city, and them men of eminency, are witnesse 
for me, that have knowne me from my childhood, At sixteen 
years of age, after I had, following the customes of youth, spent 
my tender dayes in the pleasures of hawking and hunting, I was 
sent by my Christian kindred to a village in Essex, called JVea- 
thersfield, under the ministery of that learned reverend preacher, 
Mr. Richard Rogers, who writ that divine book called ‘The Seven 
‘Treatises ; by whose means, under God, I came to the knowledge 


* The date of his birth is ascertained from his portrait in 1640, as he is stated to 
be forty-seven years of age. See Flagellum Pontificis. 
t Fuller, x1. 151. Biog. Brit. 
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of the truth, and to that learning that God hath given me; for 
he out of his tender love unto me, took me into his family, and in 
a short time for the rare dexterity he had in educating of youth, 
being a brave scholar, and one of the best Latinists of the king- 
dome (through the blessing of God upon his endeavours) made 
me fit for the University, in which place he had an especial care 
to season me well in all the principles of the true Protestant 
religion.” And from under this reverend man’s ministery and 
preaching I went to Cambridge, where by his means Dr. Chad- 
derton, the master of Emanuel College (in which I was a student) 
a man of fame for piety, in his generation, took me into his own 
tutoring, and pleased to make me his companion (an honour that 
many of my betters enjoyed not.) And from him I went into 
the Low Countries, where I lived four years and a halfe in the 
Universities of Leiden and Franeher ; and halte that time in the 
house of reverend Doctor Amise. And from thence I went to 
Geneva, where there were as learned and orthodox ministers as 
any in the world.”* 

On returning to England, Bastwick appears to have fixed his 
abode at Colchester, in which place he practised as a physician ; 
but the precise time of his settlement in that town is not known, 
It is, however, clear, that his notoriety arose from his erratic course 
in theological and political matters, and not from his profession. 
Had he confined himself to his practice, his name probably would 
not have descended to posterity. ‘The works, for which he was 
first brought into trouble, were composed at Colchester, though, 
in consequence of the difficulty of procuring a licence, they were 
printed on the Continent. ‘These will be mentioned in their 
order. Meanwhile, we may subjoin a passage from a publication 
of a later period, as casting some light on his earlier days. 
Alluding to Lilburne’s assertion, that he had rendered him 
assistance in his distresses, Bastwick says: * As for my friends 
generally, they were like the rivers of Arabia, when I was in the 
greatest heat of affliction, and had most need of them to refresh 
mee, they were all dried up, and as Job’s and David’s friends, 
either out of base feare of the beast they stood afarre off and so 
declined me, or else proved miserable comforters, and added 
affliction to my bonds. ‘They seldom came to mee except it were 
to rate mee and revile mee, and joyne with my enemies, yet 
though they fayled mee, [had got some acquaintance by these 
my sufferings, who now and then came to visit mee, and were 
kind unto mee, and these excepted no citizens did ever accost me, 
or come nigh mee in all London for eighteene months. And 
that which also made me not regarded, nor looked after, some 


* Independency not God’s Ordinance. Second Part. The Lrefuce. 
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black-mouthed physitians that made religion their stalking-horse 
to get into practise, one of them which also stood really obliged 
unto mee, in as many obligations of respect and friendship, as 
Lieutenant Colonell Lilburne falsely affirms I stood bound to 
him, and yet this man also forgetting all courtesies and humanity, 
for no other reason, but because I could not applaud all his dis- 
tempers, joyned with the other men unknowne to mee, and they 
all as it were in a confedracy combined together to defame mee, 
and spake all manner of evill of mee (and continue the same trade 
to this day) so that in the judgment of all the citizens that heard 
of me and through their calumnies, [ was thought worthy of no 
pitty, and esteemed of as a man no way to be regarded: yea | 
was condemned by the most of them that heard of me, as an evill 
doer, and my punishment thought too little for mee, and they 
spake generally of me as a debauched fellow and a madman: and 
all these aspersions were laid upon mee partly out of malice, and 
partly for feare, least any should make use of mee for their physi- 
tian, for they were sure they should ever find me at home when 
others perhaps would be in the country when they had greatest 
need of them, and therefore for feare (as I say) lest I should 
hinder grists from coming to their mill, and out of envy, they often 
traduced mee and vilified me everywhere, an ordinary practice, 
especially of the Independent physitians.”* 

He denies receiving any assistance in his early imprisonment 
from Lilburne: but this point will come again under our notice ; 
and the above extract is introduced here because it reflects some 
light on Bastwick’s earlier history. He was now enduring 
imprisonment for some of his works, which will be presently 
noticed ; and from the preceding extract it is evident, whether 
the charges were true or false, that rumours of an unfavourable 
kind had been circulated respecting him, and also that they were 
to a considerable extent believed. We have no reason for con- 
cluding that they were true, or that his own method of account- 
ing for their origin is not the right one ; but his own words prove 
the existence of the reports, which, as will be seen hereafter, were 
revived with much bitterness by the Independents after Bastwick 
had appeared as a champion for Presbytery. 

In the same work there is another passage which affords a view 
of his circumstances. ‘Thus, in allusion to Lilburne’s assertion of 
pecuniary aid, he says: ** What a base lye it was in them, to 
affrme that they kept me from hanging: whereas | never was 


* A Just Defence of John Bastwick, Doctor in Physicke, against the Calumnies 
of John Lilburne, Lieutenant-Colonell, and his false accusations, written in way of 
reply to a Letter of Master Vicars: in which he desired to be satisfied concerning 
that reproach. In which reply there is not onely the vindication of the honour of 
the Parliament, but also that which is of publike concernment, & behooves all well- 
atfected subjects to looke unto, 4to, London; 1645. pp. 9, 10. 
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(as all men know) so much as questioned at any Barre, or in any 
court for my life, and therefore had no need of the Psalme of 
mercy, much lesse of their help in that kind: and I blesse God, 
I was never brought so low, that I could not have subsisted 
without starving, with the stumps of that estate my father left me, 
after all the vast expences I was causlesly put unto, by my mali- 
cious enemies in all their courts, although my children would 
have fared the worse for it, and I should not so comfortably per- 
haps have undergone my imprisonment, had not my Christian 
friends been some help unto me: and I can truly say this and 
make it appeare that all that ever I received by way of curtisie, 
doth not amount by a thousand pounds and more, to that meanes 
my father left me, besides my wives portion: so that I am above 
two thousand pounds worse, in reall money and estate at this day, 
besides the losse of my time, for twelve years, since which my 
troubles began, above eight of which I was kept a close prisoner, 
and three of them in banishment: and they that know what Iam 
now worth can witness the same for me, men of reputation.”* _ 
Bastwick, therefore, possessed: some property; and with his 
practice it is probable that he was able to maintain a considerable 
sition in the town of Colchester. Still his practice could not 
hom been very extensive, or he would not have found time for 
writing controversial works: unless, indeed, his love of contro- 
versy led him to neglect the duties of his profession. Be this as 
it may, we find him in the field of controversy as early as 1624. 
In that year was published at Leyden his Elenchus Religionis 
Papistice. It was printed in London in 1627; at Amsterdam in 
1634; at London in 1637; and again at Amsterdam in 1638.f 
In 1634 the third edition of the Elenchus was published at 
Amsterdam. But in the meantime Bastwick had become more 
hostile to the bishops and the church; and, therefore, with the 
preceding work was published another, which, though ostensibly 
directed against the bishops of Rome, was supposed to contain 
reflections on the English hierarchy. ‘This was entitled Flagellum 
Pontificis et Episcoporum Latialium. It formed a part only of 
the volume, the whole consisting of this and the preceding work. 


* Bastwick’s Defence, &c., 18. 

t Elenchus Religionis Papistiew in quo Probatur : neque Apostolicam, neque Catho- 
licam, suis neque Romanam esse. Editio secunda multis argumentis aucta et emen- 
data. Authore Joh: Bastwick, Anglo M.D., Londini, excusum per Gulielmum 
Jones. 1627. 12mo. This copy in my possession was a presentation copy from 
the author. In the handwriting, probably, of Bastwick, is the following : “ Liber 
Samuelis Charteri ex Dono Authoris.” I have also the edition of 1634. 

¢ Elenchus, &c. Xc. editio tertia, noviter non tantam a scioli cujusdam calumniis, 
sed et a doctorum aliquot argumentis vindicata. Accedit ad calcem, ejusdem authoris 
exercitatio quedam Theologica, adversus Episcoporum Papalium usurpationem. 
Item epistola ad quendam, qui a reformata Relig ad Papismum defecerat. Am- 


stelodami apud Joannem Jausonnium, 1634. It will be seen that this edition is 
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It was for this publication that Bastwick was called before 
the court. His own account, perhaps, may be taken as correct, 
and it is at all events interesting. It was written after his 
return from exile, in the form of a petition to Parliament. 
“The humble petition of John Bastwicke, Doctor in Physicke, 
lately retained close prisoner and exile in the Island of Sylly ; 
most humbly sheweth, that your petitioner having about six 
years since set out a Booke in latine, called Elenchus Religi- 
onis Papistice, with an addition thereunto called Flagellum Pon- 
tificis et Episcoporum Latialium, being thereunto provoked by 
one Richard Short, a Papist that maintained the Pope’s supre- 
macy, the masse, and Papal religion: in which k your 
petitioner (for preventing all misinterpretations of his pious and 
good intentions therein) in his Epistle to the Reader, fully 
declared himself, that your petitioner meant nothing against such 
bishops as acknowledged their authority from kings and empe- 
rors, &c. ‘Thereupon a pursevant by authority fro the High 
Commission Court, came into your petitioner’s house at Col- 
chester in Essex, in his absence ; and the said pursevant with the 
then bayliffes and constables of Colchester aforesaid, ransacked 
his said house, together with his chests and trunks, and with great 
violence brake open your petitioners study, which was in his 
apothecaries house, and tooke and carried away bookes, writings, 
letters, and what else the pursevant pleased. And then your 
petitioner was prosecuted in the High Commission Court, prin- 
cipally for his said booke, where after a long and chargeable pro- 
secution, he was the 12 of February 1634, fined 10002. to the 
king, excommunicated, debarred to practice physicke, (the 
chiefest meanes of his lively-hood) his said books being ordered 
to be burnt: that he should pay costs of suit and be imprisoned 
ull he should make a recantation; the which heavy censure was 
only for the said booke, wherein your petitioner maintained the 
prerogative of a king against the papacy.’™ 

Bastwick pleaded that his sentence was inflicted for maintain- 


considerably enlarged. It contains a long preface. Then, as a part of the same 
volume, the pagination being continued, Flagellum Pontificis et Episcoporuam La- 
tialium. Autore Johanne Bastwick, M.D. ‘This latter was reprinted in 1635, 
and again in 1641 in London, after the author’s return from banishment. ‘To this 
last edition was added three Letters : “ Prima ad quendam, qui a reformata religione 
ad Papismum defecerat. Secunda de Papistice Religionis futilitate. Tertia de 
Romane Ecclesia falsitate.” It will be seen that the first of the three was printed 
in 1634 with the Elenchus Religionis Papistica. Under the author's portrait, pre- 
fixed to this work, are the following lines:— 


Man's dayes are vaine, and as a flower they fade, 
Heere’s one proclames, whereon man’s life is stay'd, 
His sufferings, changes, comforts in strict thrall, 
Shews Gop alone, preserves, and governes all. 


* Prynne’s New Discovery of the Prelates Tyranny, 131, 132, 
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ing the royal prerogative against the papacy. This, however, 
was his own version of the matter. In’ the censure,” says 
Whitelock, “all the bishops then present denied openly that they 
held their jurisdiction as bishops from the king. But the 
affirmed that they had their jurisdiction from God only. ” White- 
lock, after mentioning several particulars of the debate, concludes 
his remarks thus: “I cannot precisely aver all this, though I 
heard most of it, as it is here set down; and heard the rest of i it, 
to this purpose, from those who were present at the debating of 
these matters in the High Commission Court.’* 

Our author being unable to pay the costs, and also not being 
ready to make a recantation, was continued in prison. The 
punishment was undoubtedly excessive. At this time Bastwick 
was much less violent than at a subsequent period, when he pro- 
duced his Litany. Still it must not be for gotten that, in those 
times, a man like Bastwick, who was secking after notoriety, and 
courting martyrdom, would have been n spurred on, by the forbear- 
ance of the ruling powers, to greater excesses. This cannot be 
pleaded in justification of an improper sentence, but it may be 
taken into the account in considering the times in question. It 
may serve to point out the reasons by which the authorities were 
influenced in their judgment, though it affords no justification. 
The court knew the character of “the men who were brought 
before them: they felt certain that a lenient censure any “be 
regarded by the accused as an indication of weakness on the part 
of their judges ; and besides, the times were such, that no party 
Was dispose ‘d to adopt very gentle measures. 

It is observable that Bastwick does not mention Laud in his 
petition referring to this ~~ isonment. ‘The facts merely are 
stated. Still the archbishop bore the odium. 

Fuller notices Bastwick’s argument, that he only referred to 
certain bishops, and not to such as acknowledged their authority 
from kings. ‘ Returning home, he set forth a book in Latine, 
entituled Flagellum Pontificis et Epise oporum Latialium, But it 
seems he confined not his character so to the Latian bishops 
beyond the Alpes, but that our English prelates counted them- 
selves touched therein.’ t 

During his imprisonment he found time to compose two works, 
which were of such a character that it was utterly impossible, as 
the times then were, that they should be uncensured. For the 
previous works he was proceeded against in the High Commis- 
sion: but for the two books of which some account is now to be 
given, he was brought into the Star Chamber. THereupon he 
was accused in the High Commission, committed to the Gate 


* Whitelock’s Memorials, 22 t Fuller. book xi, 152. 
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House, where he wrote a second book, taxing the injustice 
of the proceedings of the High Commission, for which he was 
indicted in the Star Chamber. ** In this work we have some 
curious particulars concerning the proceedings before the High 
Commission. — [ts tone is most insulting, but as it was written in 
Latin, the common people could not have been affected. On this 
ground alone could it have been permitted to remain unnoticed, 
The policy of the times, however, would not permit such a 
course ; and, moreover, it was evident that Bastwick would not 
desist from attacking the bishops, whom he regarded as the chief 
authors of his sufferings. He tells his judges that they had ruined 
his fortune, rendered his wife and family ‘beggars, and prevented 
him from following his profession. T he charges adduced in the 
High Commission Court, according to Bastwick’ s own statement, 
were chiefly these:— That he denied the lawfulness of bowing at 
the name of Jesus—the lawfulness of kneeling in the act of receiving 
the elements in the Lord’s Supper—that he had circulated Leighton’s 
hook—that he had expressed a desire to kiss the wounds of Le ighton 
after the loss of his ears—and lastly, for his book [ilenc hus Religionis 
Papistice.+ ~ He tells us that Newcomen, Danet, and Daniel, who 
were the informers against him, pretended great affection for him, 
and assumed the gar rb of piety, deploring” the calamities of the 
times through the sloth or wickedness of the bishops. After some 
intercourse Danet asked him if he had seen Leighton’s book ? 
This was during Leighton’s imprisonment, but before his sen- 
tence. He then asked Bastwick whether he possessed the book ; 
and he was induced to lend it: but he declares that the volame 
was not otherwise circulated. ‘To the charge of wishing to kiss 
Leighton’s wounds he puts forth a positive denial. He even 
admits th: at he disapproved of Leighton’s manner of speaking of 
the king; and since his condemnation he had neither seen nor 
heard from the prisoner. 

The arguments of the Flagellum are repeated in this second 
work, and With many reflections on the bishops. But there was 
besides another work in English, which Bastwick was pleased to 
calla Litany. ‘This was of so furious a character that few persons 
ean fail of coming to the conclusion that the censure of the court 
was brought upon him by his own rashness, Prynne alludes to 
these two works, mentioning that they were written in prison : 
‘* Where he writ a latine booke, stiled Apologeticus ad Presules 
Anglicanos, dedicated to the Lords of Councell, declaring the 
injustice of the proceedings and censure against him in the Tigh 


* Thid. 152. 
tIIPAZEIS TON sive Apologeticns ad Priesutes Anglicanos 
Criminum Eeclesiasticorum in curia cels@ Commissionis, Autore Johanne Baste 
wick, M.D. London: 1636. pp. 5, €. 
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Commission, which was printed, and a litany in English.”* The 
information submitted to the court had the five books annexed, 
the first being the Apologeticus Ad Presules, &c., and the last 
Bastwick’s Litany.+ Passages were selected by counsel from 
each of these books. When the Lord Keeper asked, ‘ Doctor 
Bastwick, doe you not acknowledge the Apologie Ad Presules 
Anglicanos, and the sentences read in it to bee your owne,” he 
replied, “‘ My Lord, I acknowledge but part of it to be mine: 
for after it was out of my hands, and gone beyond the seas, some 
man addeed something of his, which I will not father, amongst the 
which is one of the sentences alledged against me.” The Earl of 
Dorset asked, “ Doctor Bastwick, did you not send that book 
with a letter unto a nobleman? My Lord, I denie it not, but 
withall it was with a caution, distinguishing betweene mine owne 
writing, and that which was added.” t 

When the Lord Keeper told Bastwick that his answer was not 
needed, he replied, “ If your honours shall refuse it, then I pro- 
test before men and angells this day, that I will put this answere 
of mine in Romane Buffe, and send it through the whole Chris- 
tian world, that all men may see my innocency, and your illegall 
proceedings, and this I will doe if I die for it: and then casting 
it into the court, my Lord Keeper said, Doctor Bastwicke, it 
seems wee must have your answere.”§ Bastwick asks, whether it 
would not be base and cowardly to challenge a man to fight a 
duel, and deprive him of his weapons of defence ? He then adds, 
“In the very same manner the prelates deale with us: they have 
dared us heere into the field of this honourable High Court of 
Star Chamber, making the nobilitie and peeres of the kingdome 
spectators, and wee are no sooner entred into the place of combat, 
but the prelates by order of the court hath taken away all our 
weapons of defence, and now they fall upon us to cut off our 
eares.”|| Addressing the court, he asks, “ Will you cut off a 
Doctor of Physicks eares able to cure lords, peeres, kings, and 
emperors? Will Face cut off a soldiers eares, able to lead 
an army into the field? Will you cut off a Christian’s eares ? 
Will you make curs of Christians, my Lord? Will you cut off a 
Catholicke, Apostolicke, a Romanes eares ?” 


* New Discovery, &c., 13, 14. t Ibid. 5. 

t Ibid. 19. In his Answer, twick states, that the Apologeticus ad Prasules, 
&e. contained “ the state of the questions in his Flagello, for which he suffered, with 
the sam of the arguments he produced for the confirmation of the trueth.” The 
Answer of John Bastwick, &c. 1637. P. 7. He says further, “ Whether the 
Book that is annexed unto the Bill bee the same, that the defendent knoweth not, 
but a Booke with that title he confesseth he writ wherein he set downe the pro- 


ceedings of the prelates against himself, and their dealings towards others of their 
brethren.” Ibid. 


§ Thid, 20, 21. 
| New Discovery, &c., 23. © Ibid. 24, 
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Before we proceed to notice the execution of the sentence it will 
be desirable to give some accouint of the Litany, for which, with 
the Apology, he was convehed before the Court of Star Chamber: 
and, as the history of its publication is very curious, the parti- 
culars may first be detailed. Mr. Hanbury remarks, that the first 
part * has the appearance of having been printed abroad.”* _ It is 
certain that it was printed abroad: and, moreover, Bastwick has 
himself left a record of all the particulars. These are recorded 
in his Defence of himself against Lilburne. 

When Bastwick was known to be using his pen against the 
Independents, he was attacked on all sides by the members of 
that body, and especially by Lilburne; who, among other 
charges, alleges that he had afforded him pecuniary assistance 
during his imprisonment previous to his banishment. This 
charge leads Bastwick to detail many particulars respecting his 
intercourse with Lilburne, among which are some relative to his 
circumstances and the printing of his Litany. In reply to 
Lilburne’s charge of assistance from the friends of the Indepen- 
dents, he declares that he knew scarcely any person, until Mr. 
Wharton was sent to him by a clergyman, “ as prelatical a man 
as any in England, with the sum of twenty shillings, and a 
promise of more when it should be required.” He adds, * I was 
as well contented with water gruell in prison as ever I was with 
the greatest plenty at liberty, God blessing it to mee and mine, 
it sustained us, and if my poore wife could purchase one rost joynt 
of meate in the weeke, we thought ourselves happy, and our little 
children would skippe as much to see a peece of rostmeat on the 
spit, as others would do at any thing of greatest delight and 
wonder, and would cry out one to another, rostmeat, rostmeat, 
that it would draw teares from my wifes eyes to heare them.” 

Mr. Wharton, who was sent by the clergyman with pecuniary 
relief, it seems, suggested the Litany: or rather suggesting some- 
thing in English, Bastwick hit upon his Litany. He says, « Mr. 
Wharton intreated me I would write something in English, for 
the people (saith hee) understands not Latine, and therefore can 
make no benefit by your labours, neither will you ever be knowne 
unto them, and so hee extremely urged mee that I would write 
something in English ; whereupon I demanded what theame hee 
would put me upon, by any meanes (saith hee) write against the 
bishops, for he could not endure them. Whereupon I told him 
that in few days I would do something, and perceiving that he 
was a good, cheerful, merry old man, I began with my Letany, 
which, when he had heard, it made him laugh as if he had been 
tickled, so that I never saw a man more pleasant ata piece of 


* Hanbury’s Memorials, I. 574. 
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rillery. And that very day he brought some citizens, who 
towed a dinner on mee, and after they had heard my Letany 
once, they were so highly pleased at it, that they intreated to 
heare it read again, and desired each of them a copy, and at their 
departure they showed themselves very Xtianly, noble, and kind, 
and gave me ten pieces, which set me up, and this was the first 
curtisie that ever aiid from any citizens that were strangers 
to me.” In due time others were attracted to hear, and laugh 
at, the Litany, and thus Bastwick became known to many “ godly 
citizens ;”’ but he assures us that all of them were old Puritans, 
and at that time Presbyterians, “ not one of them Independent.” 
Mr. Wharton at length introduced Lilburne, then a young man, 
who occasionally resorted to the prison. Lilburne begged Bast- 
wick to give him a copy of the Litany, and of his answer to the 
Bill of Information in the Star Chamber, in the hope, as Bastwick 
relates, of procuring some money to enable him to start in busi- 
ness. As the copies of the Litany were dispersed, Bastwick sent 
him to Vicars, from whom he procured one.  Lilburne then 
informed Bastwick, that he was about to go into the Low Coun- 
tries to get the Litany printed, and brought with him a young 
man, whom hee said he would employ for dispersing of his bookes, 
that he should send over before his returne: but I diswaded him 
for confiding in that man, (though I had never seen him before, ) 
for I tould him [ liked not his lookes, and I was afraid that he would 
betray him.” According to Bastwick’s account, the young man 
betrayed Lilburne to the bishops, though he succeeded in conceal- 
ing his treachery to his friend.‘ But now a word of John Lil- 
burne’s successe in the Low Countries, when he came thither, he 
made all speed to print the Litany, with my answer to the Bill of 
Information, and it was no sooner published but he got threescore 
pounds cleerely by it in a few days. But as soone as the bookes 
were landed in England, and that that Judas had intelligence of 
it by John Lilburnes letters, he immediately informed the Prelate 
of Canterbury of it, who could not endure the very name of my 
Litany, and forthwith he sent downe a pursevant with plenary 
authority, to the place where they landed, and surprised all the 
books and burnt them; and as soon as John Lilburne was arrived, 
he caused him to be apprehended and cast into prison, and after 
to be censured in the Star Chamber.”* 

All these particulars are detailed by Bastwick, in consequence 
of Lilburne’s charge of having given pecuniary aid to the writer in 
his imprisonment. ‘The history of the composition of the Litany 
is very curious ; and the question relative to the place of publica- 


* Bastwick’s Defence against the Calumnies of John Lilburne, &c. pp. 9, 10, 
11,12. The Answer to the Bill in the Star Chamber was printed at the same time, 
Thus Bastwick’s threat of publishing was fulfilled. 
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tion is settled. ‘The town indeed is not mentioned: but it was 
printed in the Low Countries. 

Lilburne had attacked Bastwick on account of his opposition 
to Independency. Bastwick, in meeting the charge of pecuniary 
aid, enters upon these personal matters, besides many curious 
particulars respecting Lilburne. ‘The latter had become a leader 
among the Independents: but Bastwick avers, that any skill which 
he might have displayed, was owing to his instructions; and says 
he, ** I would have him to know that I am yet able to teach him, 
and a better scholar than any Independent in England, who are 
yet to learn their primer in politickes, and their catechisme in 
divinity.” He further assures us, that all Lilburne’s honours had 
arisen from his sufferings about the Litany: ‘“ whereas otherwise 
he might have lived and dyed in obscurity, and been knowne no 
further than a man can shoot a pellet with a trunk. Besides, I 
taught him some courtship, and made him fit for all gentlemens 
and noblemens society : whereas when he came first to be my 
scholler, though he were honest and religious, yet he was but a 
meere country courtier, and very rough Tamera so that he could 
neither make a legge with grace, nor put off his hat seemly, till 1 
had polished him, and taught him all his postures of courtship, 
and now he is become a very gallant fellow, and hath commenced 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lilburne: and who but John among the 
controlleresses of dripping-pannes, the Independent sisters.’””* 

Having ascertained some particulars respecting the publication 
of the Litany, we may now examine the work itself. The first 
part only may have been published by Lilburne, or perhaps the 
first and second parts. At all events, it is clear, that the first 
part was put forth in the Low Countries by that individual. A 
few passages from the first and second parts will sufficiently dis- 
play the character of the work, as well as that of the man, with 
whom the bishops and the court had to deal. 

His attack on the bishops was most unmerciful. ‘ For the 
prelates to say, no bishop no king, is as great impiety as to say, 
no devill no king, which were damnable to thinke. Yea, a man 
may better say it then no bishop no king. For of all crea- 
tures, bishops, priests, and deacons are most wicked, ungratefull, 
disobedient, and rebellious. If slaughter to a kingdom be the pre- 
servation of it, then the prelats are the mayntayners and — 
of it: for of all creatures they are most rebellious and impious. 
They are like the dog in a manger, they will neither feed them- 
selves, nor let others feed. Nay, I most peremtorily affirm, that 
the prelats are worse than the devill, for he hath onely a simple 
suggestion in his bringing men to sin; they have also power of 


* Bastwick’s Defence, 14, 15. 
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co-action to constraine them to execute wickednesse, and whereas 
the devill doth but dallingly perswade, they inforce and compell : 
and where he doth easily move they by rigorous authority con- 
straine, when he hath propounded an error, they by their power 
establish it for an infallible truth. When he hath once made a 
lie, they authorise it for an unwritten verity.”* 

Bastwick does not spare Laud in this remarkable production. 
A story is related of some colliers, who were committed, as he 
avers, to the same prison, and placed in a room beneath his own 
chamber. ‘They told mee that the Lords Grace of Canterbury 
had sent them to prison for setting their coale-barges at West- 
minster Staires, which they had ever done before without moles- 
tation from generation to generation, till now, and onely, because 
his holynesse lands there, when he goeth to preach in the Star 
Chamber. In which pulpit he is wonderfully busy and diligent, 
and in his sermons so zealous he is, that he preacheth off his 
auditors eares many times. He hath a long time been nibling at 
my eares. I marvell what he will say or do to them now, for this 
worke. But if hee should by his might and power advance mee 
to that deske, I doubt not by the grace of God I shall make there 
the funeral sermons for all the prelats in England. Calves you 
know in old time were good sacrifices. Now I am an Essex 
calfe, and the prelats have made me one, and pent me up in a 
coop a fatting. If they shall in fine, and after all this, sacrifice 
me upon the altar of the pillory, I will so bleat out their Episcopal 
knaveries, as the odour and sweet-smelling savour of that oblation, 
I hope, shall make such a propitiation, as the king and all Joyal 
subjects shall fare the better for it.”t ‘The bishops’ mode of living 
is not forgotten. ‘ Consider their magnificent and stately palaces, 
their great revenues; their retinue, the delicacy, variety, and 
deliciousnesse of their fare: and take notice of the sumptuosity 
of their service at their meales, their dishes being ushered in with 
no lesse reverence then the king, their sewer and servants going 
before, and crying out, gentlemen be uncovered, my Lords meate 
is coming up: so that all are forced to stand bare to his platters. 


* The Letany of John Bastwick, Doctor of Physicke, being now full of Devotion 
as well in respect of the common calamities of Plague and Pestilence : as also of his 
owne particular miserie: lying at this instant in Limbo Patrum. Set downe in 
two Letters to Mr. Aquila Wykes, keeper of the Gatehouse his good Angell. In 
which there is an universall challenge to the whole world, to prove the parity of 
ministers to be jure Divino, Also, a full Demonstration, that the Bishops are neether 
Christ’s nor the Apostles successors, but enemies of Christ and his kingdome, and 
of the King’s most excellent Magesties prerogative royall. All which hee under- 
taketh to make good before King and Counsell, with the hazard of otherwise being 
made a prey to their insatiable indignation. A Booke very usefull and profitable 
for all good Christians to read, for the stirring of devotion in them likewise. 
Printed by the speciall procurement, and for the speciall use of our Engiish Prelats 
in the yeare of remembrance, Anno 1637. 4to, 2, 3. 

t Ibid. 4, 5. 
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Yea nobody without penalty may . . . . within the compasse of 
their yards and courts, and if any chance to do, he is constrayned 
either to pay for it, or else he is hailed and drawne into the por- 
ter’s lodge as a prisoner.” . 

Alluding to * ahr state, Bastwick proceeds : ‘ See the Prelat 
of Canterbury in his ordinary garbe, riding from Croydon to 
Bagshot, with forty or fifty gentlemen attending upon him, two 
or three coaches, with foure and six horses apece in them, all 
empty wayting on him, two or three dainty steeds of pleasure, 
most rich in trappings and furniture, likewise led by him, and 
wherever he comes his gentlemen ushers, crying out roome for 
my Lords Grace. Gentlemen be uncovered, my Lords Grace is 
coming. Behold him not only in his journey, but in his hourel 
passing from Lambeth to the court, and looke upon his attend- 
ance: and listen to the crying out of his waiters to the people, to 
be uncovered, and you would think it were the king himselfe if 
you saw not the preist. Againe, if you should stones, coming 
from the Star Chamber, the whole multitude standing bare, 
having a great number of gentlemen and other servants waiting 
on him, some of them carrying up his tayle, for the better break- 
ing and venting of his wind and easing of his holy body, (for it 
is full of holes,) others going before, tumbling downe and thrusi- 
ing aside the little children playing there: flinging and tossing 
the poore costermongers and souce-wives fruit and puddings, 
baskets and all, into the ‘Thames, to show the greatness of fis 
state. You would thinke, seeing all this, that it were some mighty 
proud Nimrod rather than a meek, humble, and grave preist; 
which spectacle, though in itselfe mercilesse, yet one can scarce 
keepe from laughter, to see the grollery of it, hearing on the one 
side the noyse of the gentlemen, and on the other side seeing the 
wayling, mourning, and lamentation the women make crying out 
save my puddings, save my codlings, for the Lords sake, the poore 
tripes and apples in the meane tyme swimming like frogs about 
the Thames, making way for his Grace to go home againe.”* 

Referring to the Visitations of the bishops, he says that the 
king required less homage. ‘* Looke on them in their ordinary 
visitations, and one would deeme that some mighty prince were 
coming, seeing the greate preparations that are made for them : 
and beholding all the corporations, everywhere expecting them, 
and going out with all their bravery and artillery to meet them, 
and to bring them and wait upon them into their cities and 
townes, making speeches unto them, entertaining them with mighty 
feasts and bankets, &c.” ‘ When he shall see their pursuivants 
going before, knocking the poore country courtiers hornes about 
their heads, and crying, you lackey there, you pesant, give roome 


* Letany, &c., 5, 6, 
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to the church and clergy. You common people, you laymen, 
stand backe there, give roome for my Lord. Bang-whore, stand 
back I say, you women there, a plague of God on you, what make 
you here among the clergy ? what come yee to take orders or be 
shriven? Get you home to spin and learn obedience to the 
church.”* 

A vast quantity of this species of abuse is scattered through 
this strange  & and towards the close of the address to 
“The Elect Lady, the Lady Walgrave, at her house in Worm- 
infield, in Essex,” he adds: ** From all which I do conclude, that 
of all creatures, bishops, preists, and deacons are the worst, most 
dangerous, and most to be prayed against: for they are not onely 
evill in themselves, but they corrupt all others like a contagion : 
so that if men have but once licked a prelats trencher, they are 
like rats that, though they eat not the poyson that lies upon the 
tile, yet if they but once lick the tile, where the bane lay, they 
immediately dwindle away and purify the whole commonwealth 
of rats, and are never good = even so if any men once in 
favour have but lickt a prelats trencher, though they never 
feed of his bounty, they crumble and moulder away and fall from 
all goodness.” + 

Bishops, priests, and deacons are called the “little toes of 
Antichrist :”” and Bastwick expresses his resolution to pray that 
such * buyers and sellers” may be driven from the Ranke: * and 
that we may, with one conjoynt harmony, uncessantly in one 
daily Letany, pray, from plague, pestilence, and famine, from 
BISHOPS, PREISTS, and DEACONS, good Lord deliver us.” Allud- 
ing to his imprisonment, and pretending a difficulty, in conse- 

uence of procuring sponsors, our author says: * If you see 
of Cantrersury his holinesse, and WiLLiaAM 
Lonvon, Maaenyiricus Recror of the TREeasury, my wife 
entreateth you to make them both acquainted with her miserable 
condition, and how she is with child, and ready to lie downe: and 
in what desolation she is now in by reason that they have driven 
away all our friends.” On this account he proceeds: ‘ She 
desires that they would be Gopratuers to her child. And lam 
most confident I shall procure the WHorr oF BaByLon, their old 
mistress, to be GoDMOTHER, with whom they have so long com- 
mitted fornication, and then we will have such a christening, as 
hath not been in Europe this many a blessed day.” 

Bastwick proposes, in addressing the keeper, that Laud should 
entertain him at Lambeth, that he may be sure of his safety, by 
ever having him in his sight; and “ by this meanes, the prophecy 
of Isaiah will be fulfilled, the wolfe and the lamb shall dwell together. 


* Ibid. 6, 7. ft Ibid. 8, 9. t Ibid. 11. 
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Bellarmine sayes this prophecy is not yet accomplyshed. I pray 
the next time you see his reverend highnes of Croydon, aske him if 
he will doe any good in his old dayes, for I never heard of any 
he did in his young; ask him, I pray, if his holinesse will accom- 
plish any prophecyes ‘or obey Apostolicall canons: and if he be so 
minded, let me heare of it, it will be very joyfull newes to mee, 
and then you shall at one and the same time be freed also, both 
of trouble and fear, whiche | thinke will be some comfort unto 
you.”* Some passages are so indecent, and others so blasphem- 
ous, that they cannot be quoted. Bad, therefore, as are the 
extracts which we give, they are not the worst passages in the 
book. ‘If we look,” says our author, “ upon the lives, actions, 
and manners of the priests and prelats, one would thinke, that hell 
were broke loose, and that the devils in surplices, in hoods, in capes, 
in rochets, and in four square Cow TURDS upon their heads were 
come among us, and had... . us all. Pho, how they stinke.”+ 

Wren is called * Saint Ren now Pope of Norwice.” At the 
close of the first part, he declares, that if not liberated by a certain 
day, * I will, with a pen of iron correspondent to the tron age of 
PRELATS, so plague the metropolicallity of Yorke and CaNnTer- 
Bury, and the hyperocality of all the other prelats, as I will never 
leave them, till 1 have sent them to the place where the two fiul- 
mina Belli, Alexander the great cryes mustard and green sauce : and 
where Julius Cesar playes Plutoes rat catcher.’t 

In the second part of the Litany, the same charges against the 
bishops are repeated, though with some variety of expression. He 
institutes a comparison between the Pope and the bishops, and 
the difference is given in favour of the former. I cannot but 
say, the prelats are the most wicked, prophane, and unconscion- 
able men that live upon the earth, and inferior to the Pope in no 
impiety, but rather transcending him, in regard of their know- 
ledge, which the Pope wanteth, and also in that he never yet 
hired any man to prophane the Lords Day which they doe.”§ 
“So little honour they deserve for their service towards God or 
the king, and for the good to the church and state, of all which 
they are the cursed enemies, who thinke nothing that Christ did 
or spake, reverent, timely, or orderly, but it must be either altered, 
or neglected, or absolutely rejected by them and abjured. And 


* Ibid. 13. t Ibid. 14. Ibid. 21. 

§ The Answer of John Bastwick, Doctor of Physicke, to the exceptions made 
against his Letany by a Learned Gentleman, which is annexed to the Letany itselfe, 
as Articles superadditionall against the Prelats. In the which there is a full 
demonstration and procf of the reall absense of Christ in the Sacrament of the 
Lords Supper, with the Vanity and Impiety of the Consecration of Temples, 
Charches, and Chapels. Also the necessity of the perpetuall motion & circulation 
of worship if men be bound to bow the knees at the name of Jesus. This is to 


follow the Letany as a second part thereof. Printed in the yeare of Remembrance 
anno 1637. 4to, P. 9. 
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so farre am I from thinking myself in an error in desiring deliver- 
ance from them, that I desire that all would joine with me in the 
same Lrrany fervently and uncessantly praying from plague, pes- 
tilence, and famine, from BISHOPS, PRIESTS, AND DEACONS, GOOD 
LorpD DELIVER Us: by the agony and bloody sweat, by the crosse 
and passion, FROM BISHOPS, PRIESTS, AND DEACONS, GooD Lorpb 
deliver us. By the precious death and buryall, by the glorious 
resurrection and ascension, and by the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
FROM BISHOPS, PRIESTS, AND DEACONS, good Lord deliver us. 
We sinners do beseech thee to heare us good Lord.”* 

Bastwick charges the clergy with incontinency: yet no proof 
is even pretended ; but he affirms, that the bishops “ will sit in the 
court and a whole afternoon attentively heare those bawdy busi- 
nesses, when to be one houre in the pulpit to teach the people 
their duty in half a yeare, it is a thing very tedious unto 
them.” t 

Enough has been given to show the character of the book, 
which was subjected to the censure of the court. It will also be 
seen from the preceding extracts, that the bishops could not per- 
mit such a production to pass without censure. Severe as was 
Bastwick’s punishment, we cannot feel any surprise, when we 
consider the character of the work, and remember the state of 
those times. 

lor the two books, the one in Latin the other in English, was 
Bastwick censured in the Star Chamber. At the place of the 
execution of the sentence, Bastwick declared, “ I am not conscious 
wherein [I have committed the least trespasse cither against my 
God or my king. And I doe the rather speak it, that you that 
are now beholders, may take notice, how farre innocencie will 
preserve you in such a day as this is: for we come here in the 
strength of our God, who hath mightily supported us, and _ filled 
our hearts with greater comfort than our shame or contempt can 
be.”"t) Notwithstanding this avowal, he must have been conscious 
that his book merited a strong censure. Nay, he even courted 
punishment : and some of the passages already quoted prove that 
he knew that he should not escape. It would indeed almost 
appear that he had no wish to escape. 


* Ibid. 23. 

t Ibid. eylin’s account of the two books is curious but accurate: “ Bastwick, 
a Doctor of Physick (the second part of Leighton) first leads the dance, beginning 
with a pestilent Pamphlet called Flagellum Episcoporum Latialium, maliciously 
venemous against the Bishops, their function, actions, and proceedings. But this 
not being likely to do much hurt among the people, because writ in Latine, he 
seconds it with another, which he calls his Litany, in the English tongue : a piece 
so silly & contemptible, that nothing but the sin & malice which appeared in every 
line thereof, could possibly have preserved it from being ridiculous.”—Life of 
Laud, 309. 


t New Discovery, 34, 
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The three sufferers complained of the cowardice of counsel 
in refusing to sign their answers to the information in the Star 
Chamber, without which they could not be received. Bast- 
wick made much of this point. Yet it is clear, that the counsel 
refused to sign the document, not from fear, but on account 
of its obnoxious character. On such a subject their own account 
must be received with due caution. Both Rushworth and White- 
lock favour the view already given, namely, that the answers were 
too scurrilous to be admitted.“ ‘To this information the defend- 
ants prepared their answers, but their councel were backward to 
sign them, for fear of offending the court of Star Chamber, but 
it was said on the other side, that their answers were of that 
nature as their councel thought not fit to sign them.”* ‘The 
following passage is given by Rushworth and Whitelock from 
Bastwick’s Answer: ‘That the Prelates are invaders of the 
King’s prerogative, contenners and despisers of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, advancers of popery, superstition, idolatry, and pro- 
phaneness: also they abuse the King’s authority, to the oppres- 
sion of his loyal subjects, and therein exercise great cruelty, 
tyranny, and injustice: and in execution of those impious per- 
formances, they show neither wit, honesty, nor temperance. Nor 
are they either servants of God, or of the King, but of the Devil, 
being enemies of God and the King, and of every living thing 
that is good. All which the said Dr. Bastwick is ready to main- 
tain.” + Whitelock adds: ‘* None of the Doctor’s friends could 
prevail with him to expunge this, and other the like passages out 
of his answer.” It is, therefore, evident that he was not a meck 
or an innocent sufferer. He gloried in his offences, and could 
hot expect to escape punishment. 

Bastwick’s Answer to the information in the Star Chamber was 
printed on the Continent. Ile mentions it in connexion with his 
Litany, as printed by the procurement of Lilburne: but it is 
clear from internal evidence, that the book could not have 
appeared until after the first part of the Litany had been sub- 
mitted to the Star Chamber, since it contains a defence of some 
of the passages which were selected for the consideration of the 
court. It may, however, have been printed at the same time 
with the second part of the Litany. Alluding to the Star 
Chamber, and his Litany, he enters upon a defence of some of 
the passages, which had been selected by Sir John Banks. Thus, 
“hearing that this decree was gone out before September last, it 
* him upon his devotions and made him write a Letany, wherein 
ie prayeth for deliverance from them. But whether that which 


* Rushworth, part ii, 380. 
+ Ibid. 381, 382. Whitelock, 26. 
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is annexed to the information be the same he knoweth not, for 
the informers say that that is a prophane Letany. As for the 
Letany the defendent made, it was a good and godly Letany. And 
concerning the christening hee doth confesse he did invite Can- 
TERBURY AND LONDON IN HIS WIVES NAME, AND THE WHORE 
or BaByYLon To BE witNeEssEs.” He tells us that he was com- 
pelled to adopt this course because the bishops had driven away 
all his friends. He proceeds: ‘and withall he thought he did 
the prelats a great deale of honour, that he should vouchsafe to 
have such men to his christening, and that he did joine so 
honourable a gossip as the Matrone of Rome with them, whom they 
so much honoured and adored.” ‘In this the defendent thinks 
he did very much grace them inviting such a Catholicke com- 
panie to the baptizing of his child. Aud wonders that the prelats 
should be so peevish as to misinterpret his zeal to them all, espe- 
ciallie, when - did give them their titles, as, Farner WILLIAM 
of Cantrersurte His Houinesse, &c.” After much more of the 
same description, the author repeats his prayer ‘ From bishops, 
priests, and deacons, good Lord deliver us.” It is evident from 
this passage that the Answer was not printed until the Litany had 
been submitted to the Court of Star Chamber. The Answer 
consists of twenty-nine closely printed pages in quarto: it repeats 
all the obnoxious portions of’ the two books for which he was sum- 
moned to appear before the court: and, moreover, it is inter- 
spersed with the most virulent abuse of the bishops. ‘ ‘They 
eale,” says he, “with these poore men as they doe with beares 
and bulls at Paris Garden: they first by violence hale them into 
their courts, and then with bands of two or three hundred pounds 
they tie them to their stakes and bait them three or four yeares 
together,”* His account of the first censure for the Flagellum is 
curious, for he mentions the part taken by particular bishops. 
White, Bishop of Ely, he says, called him * base fellow, brazen- 
faced fellow, base dunce, and sayd, that if he could not mayntayne 
his episcopal authority to be jure divino, he would fling away his 
rotchet.”. ‘The Bishop of York, he asserts, stated ‘that the 
defendent ought to be knockt downe with club-law for his igno- 
rance, assenting with the rest in their censure he fell asleep. Last 
of all came forth the Prelat of Canterbury, who with a frontlesse 
boldnes avouched his episcopal authority to be onely from God.”+ 
Can we be surprised that the counsel declined to sign such an 
answer? Yet Bastwick complains of their refusal as an act of 
oppression. ‘There are many other passages in which the bishops 
are abused ; so that the reader will perceive that the counsel were 


* The Answer of John Bastwick, Doctor of Physicke, to the Information of Sir 
John Bancks, Atturney Universall. Printed in the yeare 1637. 4to. P. 28, 29. 
Answer, &c, P. 10, 
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not deterred by the fear of the court’s displeasure, but were pre- 
vented by the obnoxious character of the Answer. ‘The extracts 
already given, therefore, (and many others of a similar descrip- 
tion might be quoted) settle this question, which was left in doubt 
by Rushworth and Whitelock.* It would seem that this book 
was not seen by Rushworth or Whitelock, or they would have 
alluded to it distinctly in their respective works. ‘This is evident 
from the manner in which the extract already quoted from these 
writers, is given in their pages. It would be inferred that the 

assage was taken from the body of the work: whereas, it is in 
fact the title-page of Bastwick’s book, following that portion 
which we have already given. ‘This circumstance makes it clear 
that these writers had not examined the printed Answer. Their 
information was probably derived from persons who were present 
in the Court of Star Chamber, and heard the reports relative to 
the nature of the Answer, which the council refused to sign. It 
may be observed that the Answer is printed in the same form and 
with the same type as the Litany. 

On being brought out to undergo the sentence of the court, he 
said, in his address to the people, ‘1 know there be many here 
who have set many days apart for our behalfe (let the prelates 
take notice of it) and they have sent up strong prayers to heaven 
for us, we feele the strength and benefit of tHretn at this time: I 
would have you to take notice of it; we have felt the strength 
and benefit of your prayers all along this cause.” Vast crowds 
were assembled in Palace Yard, and their way was “ strawed with 
sweet herbs from the house out of which they came to the pillory, 
with all the honour that could be done unto them.”¢ The per- 
sonal abuse of Laud and other bishops,has been previously 
noticed ; yet Bastwick could say, at the time of the execution of 
the sentence, “ For our parts, we owe no malice to the persons of 
any of the prelates, but would lay our necks under their feet to 
doe them good as they are men; but against the usurpation of 
their power, as they are bishops, we doe professe ourselves 
enemies till Dooms Day.”4 This humble strain does not at all 


* This view is confirmed by Sir John Bramston. “ They drew their answers 
themselves, and they would have had theire councell to have signed them, which 
they refused to doe, and gave for reason that the answers were as scandalous and 
libellous as their books.” The Autobiography of Sir John Bramston. Published 
by the Camden Society. P. 69. 

t New Discovery, &c, 33, 35. 

t Ibid. 35, 36. Bastwick should have acted on his own principle a few years 
later. Alluding to the Independents and their zeal in favour of their cause, he 
remarks: “ They should call to minde it is not the punishment but the cause that 
makes the martyr. Such as rush themselves upon needlesse danger, under pretence of 
religion, are commonly called the Devil’s martyrs: but sure Iam they are none of 
God’s martyrs that suffer for a religion of their own making: and such are all the 
Independent novelties.” Independency not God's Ordinance, second part. Preface. 
The writer unwittingly describes his own case. 
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writings. When the severe part of the sentence was executed, 
Bastwick blessed God for enabling him to suffer, adding : ‘* And 
as I have now lost some of my blood, so am I ready and willing 
to spill every drop that is in my veynes in this cause, for which I 
now have suffered; which is for maintaining the truth of God 
and the honour of my king against Popish usurpations.”* ‘The 
preceding extracts will stand out in strange contrast with this 
avowal on the pillory. 

One of the fest acts of the Long Parliament was to bring back 
Bastwick and his fellow sufferers from their exile ; and so far from 
learning a lesson of mercy by their own trials, these three persons 
became prominent instruments in the persecution of others. 
Laud was worried by them until he was brought to the block : 
and at his death a shout of triumph was raised by these professing 
Christians, quite worthy of a North American Indian in the act 
of slaughtering his enemy. 

The writings, from which we have already quoted, show that 
gentle and lenient measures could not have been adopted towards 
such a man as Bastwick. Had not he and his fellows been put 
down by the arm of power, they would have trampled down all 
authority and all order. They were not content with holding their 
opinions privately and quietly ; they must compel others to receive 
them, and force a whole nation to submit to their strange fancies. 

But subsequent to their return from exile, their quarrels with 
each other, and the abuse heaped on one another, prove, (even 
were there any doubt from the perusal of their writings,) that they 
could never live as peaceable subjects under any form of govern- 
ment, whether civil or religious. Bastwick was not more violent 
against the bishops in 1637, than he was against the Independents 
subsequent to the rise of that body into importance. Mor can a 
stronger proof be required, that the bishops could not act with 
leniency towards such men as Bastwick, than is furnished by their 


* Ibid. 63. Fuller says of the sentence: “ This censure fell out scarce adequate 
to any Judgment, as conceiving it either too low, or too high for their offence. High 
conformists counted it too low, and that it had been better if the pillorie had been 
changed into a gallows, They esteemed it improvident (but by their leaves more 
of Machiavill than of Christ in such counsell) to kindle revenge and not to quench 
hfe in such turbulent spirits. The only way with them had been to rid them out of 
the way. Most moderate men thought the censure too sharp, too base and ignomi- 
nious for gentlemen of their ingenuous vocation.” Bastwick expressed his readiness 
to shed as much blood * as would swell the Thames:” and Fuller remarks, (“ Then 
visible unto him, his face respecting the south.”) He adds, “his friends much 
admired and highly commended the erection of his minde triumphing over paine 
and shame, making the one easie, the other honourable, and imputed the same to an 
immediate spiritual support. Others conceived that anger in him acted the part of 
= as to the stout undergoing of his sufferings, and that in a Christian there 
yeth a reall distinction betwixt spirit and stomach, valour and stubbornnesse.” Fuller 
states that Prynne was “ commended for more Aindly patience than either of his pre- 
decessours in that place.” —Book xi, 154, 155. 
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conduct towards each other, when Episcopacy was put down, and 
the rival sects were engaged in a struggle for the ascendancy. 
Leaving Bastwick, therefore, as the opponent of Laud and the 
yrelates, we now proceed to view him as the antagonist of the 
Sidienteien and of his fellow-sufferer Burton. 

The history of Independeney forms a very curious chapter in 
the narrative of those strange times. . Hostile as were the Presby- 
terians to Episcopacy, they were even more so to the new sect, 
which sprang from their own body. We have already mentioned 
John Lilburne’s charge against Bastwick, which amounted to this, 
that the latter had received pecuniary aid from the Independents 
during his early troubles. ‘This was indignantly denied by Bast- 
wick in his Defence, in which the author enters into details no less 
curious than illustrative of the principles of those remarkable times. 
‘Yo this work we may direct attention, as an evidence in favour of 
our position, that the sufferers under the bishops were more inclined 
to persecute than Laud and the judges in the Star Chamber. 

sastwick accounts for Lilburne’s previous kindness in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘All this time my brother John Lilburne 
shewed me so much kindnesse and was so solicitous for my liberty 
he not onely conceived me to be an Independent, but reported it 
that I was of their way. So that it was not pure charity and 
unfeigned love, but all under the notion that I was of his judg- 
ment, that he shewed me so much favour: for since that I 
declared myselfe that I was of a contrary opinion, it is well 
knowne that he hath not onely relinquished and abandoned me, 
but in words most reproachfully abused me, with all manner of 
calumnies behind my backe, calling me base fellow, knave, apos- 
tate, an enemy of the generation pf the just. And for his com- 
plices, all that rabble rout, tagragge and bobtaill, as Worley by 
name, and others, they told me that I was very high, but they had 
knowne me low enough, and affirmed that they had kept me from 
hanging, but now I was turned an apostate, a persecutor, and an 
enemy of the godly party, and joyned with the wicked against the 
saints, (it seems they are all saints) insomuch that they could not 
entertaine me in their hearts, nor so much as pray for me.” He 
observes that they were all Lilburne’s followers, His description 
is not a little curious, and not very charitable. ‘ Neither did I 
ever amongst Christians behold such odde complexions and strange 
looks: ifever you had seen the picture of Hel, Mr. Vicars, in 
York-house, where all the posture of the damned creatures, with 
their grisly lookes are described, and had also taken notice what 
ghastly, ugly, sower and musteds faces, out of dolour pain and 
anguish they made, and had been amongst this company, and 
had seen what grisley lookes they out of malice, rancor and envy 
to the Presbyterian party, and especially to myselfe had made, you 
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would have thought yourselfe in the very suburbs of Hell, and 
that these had been the sonnes of Pluto or Finus ascended out of 
Orco; the complexion also of many of them being like the bellie 
of a toad.” Worley’s appearance is described, ‘* He went in a 
great white and browne basket-hilted beard, and with a set of 
teeth much like a potfish, all staring and standing at some dis- 
tance one from another, as if they had not been good friends, 
Without doubt the Independents will make him a member: and 
I am confident he will prove a rotten one, for he looks as if he 
had gotten a blow with a French colt-staffe, and it is notorious 
he is a bankrupt of all goodnesse, and whatsoever shew he makes 
now of Independency, Anabaptisme, or any of the new wayes, 
both he and Saint Sprat their soliciter have been knaves fromm 
their mothers womb.”* 

An individual of the name of Goose appears to have taken a 
part against Bastwick, who is dismissed in the following contem 
tuous manner: * Thus did Saint Gander hisse at me.” He 
declares that if the Independents ‘get the day and prevaill, 
they have a purpose to put downe all the nobility and gentry in 
the kingdome.”+ This prediction was nearly verified. 

Among the Eset: shea as is well known, any man might 
become a preacher, Alluding to some of the soldiers who 
‘tay xy astwick says, they ‘snip and dose out their sermons 

y weight and measure to the infecting, misleading, and agin 
of the poor people: and these seducers notwithstanding woul 
persuade the world they are sent from heaven, when as it is most 
apparent they are meere jugglers and impostors, and onely make 
a pray of the people: so that a man may truly say of such 
teachers and ministers Diabolus caccavit illos.”{ 

His description of their character is exceedingly curious. 
** Soloman sayth, he that contends with a fool, whether he rage or 
laugh there is no peace: so he that hath to doe with the Indepen- 
dents can have no peace with them, if in the least they differ from 
them: for if ye be merry in telling them of their grolleries, then 
they say ye jeere them; if ye be serious, then they say ye raile, 
so that no man can tell how to please or humour them. Neither 
the Parliament, nor Synod, nor Presbytery, or any government 
can please them, for if the Parliament will have them fast then 
they will feast, and if they would have them feast and be merry, 
then they will mourn and set dayes apart for humiliations, and 
say, they are sad times, nothing can please the gentlemen, as 
their practises can witnesse: and truly if ever there were a contra- 


_* Bastwick’s Defence, 24, 25, an error for 16,17. Bastwick assures us that all 
his reproachful terms were used by the Independents against Strafford, and that he 
had intentionally selected them that he might meet them in their own way. 


t Ibid. 29. t Ibid. 35. 
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dicting people, and an ungratefull generation to all sorts of bene- 
factors, these are: if a man consider things in generall or in s 
ciall."* The ministers fare no better than the people. * And 
howsoever their ministers enjoy all our pulpits, yet they cry out 
of persecution and ill usage, whiles they themselves abuse the 
whole world, and persecute in tongue and print every thing that 
doth not please their humour.” After charging some of them 
with ingratitude to such as had previously rendered them assist- 
ance, Bastwick adds, * This was two yeares since, and they are 
yet in England, and have got very fat congregations, and of chief 
women not a few.” ‘Their covetousness also is assailed. It 
may be proved that some of the Independent ministers have got 
more in a yeere here in London, than ten Presbyterian ministers, 
and yet they are as covetous as ever they were; and as much as 
ever complaining of want, and of the hardnesse of the times, and 
for their Pharisaicall pride, it is incomparable, and commonly 
they insinuate themselves into rich acquaintance, and love ever to 
be where good cheere is stirring, onely in this they differ from 
the Pharisees, for they fasted often, twice or thrice a weeke, and 
these feast and fare deliciously every day: and if they spare a 
dinner under pretence of an humiliation, they will be sure to sup 
exceeding well and of the best. There is no childe shall leape so 
at the sight of a baby, as they will skip at the fruition of a cus- 
tard: they will smell a feast to the remotest parts of Ireland, and 
the gravy of a chine of beefe into the middest of Wales, so sen- 
sible they are of good cheere: I dare boldly say that let a venison 
pasty be the text, foure Independent ministers shall open and 
devide it better, and more accurately handle it then any eight 
Presbyters in the city af London: so that if yee behold them 
sometimes at a feast, you would take them to be the nephews of 
Helliogabalus. ‘There is not any man that shall anton thinke 
of them but will say they have very acute senses, that can out of 
the Americans, and out of the Low Countries, smell the good 
cheere and plum-pottage into England, which was indeed one of 
the chiefest causes that made these men leave their flocks there, 
and choose rather to live among wolves, beares, lyons, and tygars 
(so they terme us) for certainly if it were not good cheere and 
their belly that made them dwell amongst us, they would never 
have lived here, but as long as that last we shall have their com- 
pany, but when that ceases their zeale will grow cold.” Alluding 
to our Lord’s simile of the eagles and the carcase, he adds, 
“When they have picked the bones of it well, then they will take 
their flight and be gone.”f } 

Bastwick here alludes to the return of some Independent 


* Ibid. 36. t Ibid. 38, 39. 
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ministers, from America and Holland, subsequent to the meeting 
of the Long Parliament. Nor does he stand alone in his abuse 
of them. Edwards and Walker were fully his equals. Nor did 
the Independents fall short in the work of retaliation. Moreover, 
they are described as “ terrible dissemblers, and notorious lyars.”* 
He further predicts the downfall of the Parliament by their 
means. “1 doe verily believe that the Greeks did never so 
pollute the temple, as they will defile the Honourable House, and 
then downe also goes the gentry and nobility and all churches : 
for they begin already to... . in them, and to scummer in the 
pews of gentlemen, out of a hatred they bear to that name, dis- 
daining that any should be thought greater than themselves : 
telling them when they forcibly crowd into their seats, that the 
saints have more right to those places then they, and therefore 
partly for the stinking them out of their seats, as baggars doe 
foxes out of their holes, by defiling them, these Independent 
country courtiers scummer and .... in their pews: and partly 
also they doe it out of hatred to the very structure of the poore 
churches, which say they, having been consecrated to idolatry, 


ought to be demolished, or else made a ‘Tophet of, and a place of 


easement, and therefore it is now growne an ordinary thing with 
the Independents thus to pollute churches.” f | 

We have seen how Bastwick describes the prelates as being 
worse than the Pope, or even than Satan. And in this work, 
the same argument is employed against the Independents. 
‘They will give a greater toleration than the Devil himselfe, 
for he will not tolerate all religions, for you know he persecuted 
the woman, the true religion, but these would tolerate all, and 
therefore in that point they are worse than Satan.” { 

The Defence of his conduct against the charges of Lilburne is 
a most singular performance ; but our space will not admit of 
further extracts. In the same year was published ** Independency 
not God's Ordinance,” a defence of Presbyterian principles against 
those of his opponents. It is curious to notice his arguments 
against the Independent notion that each congregation was a 
church. “Tam most assured that there were such multitudes of 
believers in Jerusalem, that five such buildings as Pauls could not 
have contained their very bodies within their walls, much less 
receive them or entertain them for edification.” — Again : “ What 
twenty or thirty places in the city of London can contain all the 
Parliamentiers to partake in all acts of worship? Or what ten 
places can hold all those of the prelatical faction, that contend for 
their bishops and services, and all their other trumpery and accou- 
trements? And yet although they be in divers and sundry 
asseuiblies, they are still the prelaticall party, and all of them of 


* Ibid. 39. { Thid. 40. 
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the malignant church.” As under the roof of Pauls there are 
diverse meeting places where men may partake in all ordinances, 
and they are called several churches, and they that meet there 
several congregations, though under one roof: for the distinction 
of the place under one covert makes always a distinct assembly, 
as it is daily seen in the several committees at Westminster : 
where every committee of both houses have their several rooms 
and equal authority, and are yet all but one Parliament, though 
distributed inte so many several assemblies.”* 
The separations in families and among brethren, in’ conse- 
quence of these disputes, are not forgotten by our author. ‘They 
could endure such treatment from the prelatists, “but Zu Brute, 
that brethren, that fellow-sufferers in affliction, that had gone up 
to the house of God together, and had taken sweet counsel 
together: that they should now proclaim us the enemies of 
Jesus Christ, and deny communion with us: Oh let not this be 
spoken in Gath and Ashkelon.” ‘These things, he says, expose 
both to the “scorn of the malignants, who ordinarily jeere and 
say, see these holy brethren that lost their eares together, are now 
together by the eares, and count one of another as a company of 
infidels, and disclaime all holy communion one with another, and 
will not so much as admit of their children to baptisme, or suffer 
them to receive the sacraments with them.”+ —‘ One of the Inde- 
pendent ministers,” says Bastwick, *‘ not long since, denouncing 
God’s judgments against all those that would not light their 
candles at their new lights, nor embrace thei: new-borne truths, 
told them, that by their standing out against the wayes of God 
(for so they suppose these are) and by their unkind usage of the 
saints, they would at last drive from among them the praying 
people (meaning themselves as 1 no other prayed but they only) 
and then they might look that the judgments of God would 
speedily come downe upon them.” | 
Our author’s opinion of their learning is somewhat low. “I 
have heard many magnifie our Independent brethren for their 
great learning, some affirming that they were schollers from their 
mothers womb, and I for my part believe it, for ignorance of God 
and of his holy word came with all men from their mothers 
wombe, and if such interpretations of Scripture and such illations 


* Independency not God’s Ordinance : or a Treatise concerning Church Govern- 
ment, oceasioned by the distractions of these times. Wherein is evidently proved, 
that the Presbyterian Government Dependent is God’s Ordinance, and not the 
Presbyterian Government Independent. ‘To which is annexed a Postscript, disco- 
vering the uncharitable dealing of the Independents towards their Christian brethren, 
and the fraud and jugglings of many of their Pastors and Ministers, to the mislead- 
ing of the poor people, not only to their own detriment, but the hurt of Church 
and State: with the danger of all novelties in religion, By John Bastwick, Dr. in 
Physick, Jondon: 1645. 4to. 35, 39, 65. 

Ibid. 122, 123. Ibid. 136, 137. 
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from them, as these be, proceed not from the ignorance of God 
and of the Scriptures never any did.”* ‘Though he himself was a 
oe proficient in railing, yet he charges the Independents with 
ing “more verst and better acquainted with the doctrine of 
Billingsgate than with the language of Canaan.”{ It would seem 
that the term Billingsgate had ever been used in the same sense as 
at present. Much as the Independents pleaded for a toleration, 
they did not practise their own lessons when they possessed 
power. Jj astwick reminds them of this inconsistency between 
their principles and their practice. ‘ They plead for a toleration 
of all religions here in England, and yet in New England banish 
men into islands from amongst them for dissenting from them in 
their new modell of church government.”{ ‘The very names of 
reproach cited by Bastwick, as used by the Iudependents, are very 
similar to those which he himself used in speaking of the bishops, 
* calling them,” he says, “ Baal’s priests, the profest enemies of 
Jesus Christ, the limms of Antichrist, false prophets, the brood 
of Babylon, terming some particular men Rabshekes, others bauds, 
others black mouthes, Yet these men plead for a toleration of 
all religions, when both by their words and deeds they manifest if 
it were in their power, the first work they would do should be to 
root us all out of the kingdome: so that all men may see they say 
one thing and meane another, that they would tolerate all 
religions, but only that which is the true religion, and so by that 
means have no religion at all but one of their own making, which 
by their new lights they have of late found out.”§ It is certain 
that the Independents were taught to rail in the Presbyterian 
school. ‘The example was set them by Bastwick and his brethren 
in their attacks upon the bishops Moreover, it is worthy of 
observation, that Independency is charged with novelty, whereas, 
if Presbytery be somewhat older, it has no better claims to 
antiquity. 
According to Bastwick’s statement, he was called by the Inde- 
ndents, ** the greatest incendiary of the kingdome,” because of 
tis book.| It will be remembered that some of the leading Inde- 


* Ibid. 150, 151. t Ibid. 174, an error for 165. 

t Ibid. He frequently alludes to their conduct in New England, and declares 
his belief that “they would be as severe towards the Presbyterians, as ever the 
Prelates were against the Puritans.” He further states, that they said that all who 
opposed them “ ought to be hanged: and had they the power, they would trusse 
them up.” Ibid. Second Part. 30. 

§ Ibid. 166. 

|| The Second Part of that Book call’d Independency not God’s Ordinance : or the 
Postscript, discovering the uncharitable dealing of the Independents towards their 
Christian brethren, with the juggling of many of their Pastors and Ministers, to the 
misleading of the poor people to the detriment of their own souls, and the hurt both 
of Church and State, with the danger of novelties in religion: proving that Inde- 
pendency is one of the most dangerous Sects that ever appeared in the world since 
mortality inhabited the earth. London: 1845. Preface. 
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pendents had returned from New England after the assembling 
of the Long Parliament. Bastwick does not fail to make use of 
this fact. ‘They had traduced Prynne. Bastwick says, that he 
was still the same man, * one that would dare to suffer more than 
many that now traduce him dare thinke. And if any fiery trial 
should come he would undauntedly stand in the defence of the 
truth, when they would flye and take their heels as formerly they 
have done; or squike in holes, or temporize. Yet of this very 
man whom they idolized before, they now speak of as one inspired 
with the devil ; and wish that when he had lost his eares, he had 
lost his head.”* If the Independents used strong language, Bast- 
wick, who had been an example to them in the art of railing, fully 
kept pace with his scholars. While they called the Presbyterians 
“ enemies of Christ,” Bastwick says, “ I look upon all the sticklers 


against the Parliament and Presbytery as on a company of 


juglers.”’+ ‘The number of sects at this time, according to Bast- 
wick, who quotes Lilburne, was more than forty, and all sprang 
from the Independents.t 
A most amusing contrast is drawn between the old Puritans 
and the Independents. ‘They (the Puritans) were of such 
austere lives, and men so alienated from the world, that you 
might know them by the hair of their heads and faces, and by 
their habits from all other men, wheresoever you meet them, for 
commonly they were ever out of fashion, when others were in it, 
and they had all their hairs clipt as close to their heads as a com- 
pany of fighting cocks have their feathers, and they usually went 
in a great Patriarchicall beards, and for silks, and velvets, and 
tsp and sattin, and brave apparrell, they thought they were for 
cings houses.” Such is the picture of the Puritan. Let us now 
examine that of the Independent. But our Independent 
ministers, as they say, have learned the lesson of their Christian 
liberty, and tell their disciples, that the saints are the right owners 
of all things beneath, and that it is for the honour of religion to go 
brave and gallant: whereas the Puritan ministers went with their 
hair as close clipt as cocks of the game, and their wives went in plain 
and modest attire, and both they and their wives very humble, and 
never came in a rich coach; the Independent ministers are very 
finicall, and go in their hair and in their habits, out of town like 
cavaliers, so that none that meets them would take them for mini- 
sters, but rather thinke them a company of ruffians: and for their 
Wives they ordinarily go as brave as the daintiest dames in the king- 
dome, and both they and their consorts are commonly as proud and 


_* Ibid. 5. He says again, “I believe they have found out some new light of 
direction how to runne away againe, as they did before, if the times change.”— 
ibid. 41. He adds, that the Independents told him to his face, “ that neither he 
(Prynne) nor I suffered for the cause of God, but for our own ends.”—lIbid, 51. 

t Ibid. 12. t Ibid. 37. 
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supercilious as any of the secular race. And if at any time these 
Independent ministers meet but with a poor aged Presbyter, riding 
to the Assembly but on a horse worth six shillings, they will salute 
him with, Good morrow, my Lord Bishop: whereas they can ride 
thither mounted upon stately geldings; and we shall frequently 
see them and their brave wives carried about in coaches with four 
horses: whereas a wheele-barrow, such as they trundle white-wine 
vinegar on, were a great deai fitter for them.”* He asserts that 
they preached liberty of conscience, and liberty of the creature: 
insomuch, that all the gallant ladies are all or most of them 
Independents: never were there any ministers that pleased ladies 
better.”+ 

In the assembly they were so successful in their opposition, 
though so few in number, that they prevented the establishment 
of Presbytery, which, notwithstanding the praises of Bastwick, 
would have been an iron yoke upon the necks of the people, that 
would have proved insupportable. — Bastwick says, that one of the 
fraternity, in 1645, gloried, in his presence, in having obstructed 
the work of Reformation, as the Presbyterians called it, so long : 
© Ye see (saith he) that a little handfull of Independent ministers 
in the synod have given three kingdoms employment these two years, 
so that they can do nothing, and boasted of this wicked act as a 
matter of vantation and triumph. And then they spread it abroad, 
that they have not liberty to speak, when it is most notorious, 
that one of them speaks more than half a dozen of the other 
ministers.” 

Burton, Knollys, and Saltmarsh appeared in print against our 
author, who, notwithstanding his charge of railing, outstripped 
his antagonists in the language of vituperation. ‘The book, from 
which we have been quoting, was published in 1645: but in the 
following year, it appeared in a new and a greatly enlarged form, 
The very title is a curiosity.§ In addition to the old matter, Bast- 


* Ibid. 57, 58. In his enlarged work, presently to be noticed, he tells us that 
they travelled on the Lord’s Day, “in their coaches with four horses. A Tumbrell 
or a Dung Cart were fitter for these proud and profane fellows to be carried about 
in.” See /refuce to the Utter Routing, &c. Again, he says: “ One that should 
meet them would take them for Roarers and Ruffians rather than saints: yea you 
shall find them with cuffs, and those great ones, at their heels, with more silver and 
gold upon their clothes, than many great and honourable persons have in their 
houses.”"—Ilbid. Further, after alluding to their former poverty, he says: “ Ye 
shall see more plate in their dwellings, than in the pallaces of the grandees of the 
earth.” Some gentlemen, he tells us, who knew them well, vowed that they were, 
“the onely Heliogobalists in the world, and the greatest sensualists,” 

t Ibid. 59. t Ibid. 70, 71. 

§¢ The Utter Routing of the whole Army of all the Independents and Sectarics, 
with the total overthrow of their Hierarchy that New Babel, more groundless than 
that of the Prelates; or Independency not God's Ordinance, in which all the Fron- 
tiers of the Presbytery with al the quarters of the same are defended against all 
enemies ; and all the forces of the three Generals and Commanders of the Scctarics, 
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wick introduced replies to his antagonists. Were there space, we 
might quote largely from this most extraordinary production ; but 
as the present article is already somewhat lengthy, our extracts 
must be limited. 

According to Bastwick’s own report, the Independents stood 
in great fear of his pen. His book was expected with consider- 
able anxiety by his opponents. “ When it was noysed abroad 
that I was writing against Independenoy, it would exceed beliefe 
if I should relate the indignation of all the party.” Some asserted 
that he would never be quiet until he was hanged. “TI could 
scarce passe by any of them (as I cannot at this day) without 
some contumely or other. And amongst others, I could never 
meet my Brother Burton, but he would always, after his saluta- 
tion, in a deriding and scornefull manner, aske me, when my booke 
came forth, telling me, that he expected some monster.” On send- 
ing the book “ Independency not God's Ordinance” to Burton, he 
replied, that Bastwick was crased in his brain, and * had need of 
some hellebore.” Some very curious particulars are recorded by 
Bastwick of the sermons and prayers of the Independents, though, 
as we may hereafter show in some mg on the pulpit during 
the civil wars, they were fully equalled by the Presbyterians. One 
man, says Bastwick, prayed “ with many tears, Lord, they (mean- 
ing the Presbyterians) hate us because we know more of thee 
than they do: but we beseech thee, Lord, give us still to know 
more of thee, and let them hate us more if they will.” Our 
author assures us, moreover, that they called ‘ their most blasphe- 
mous opinions and _ practices, the infirmities of the saints.” An- 
other minister thus addressed God in prayer: “ Now, Lord, we 
should come to pray for the parliament and assembly, but they 
are not worthy the prayers of the saints.”* 

Bastwick, like his friend Prynne, was a great master in the use 
of epithets of reproach. Whatever may have been the errors of 
the Independents in this respect, they could not have exceeded 
those of Bastwick. It is, therefore, very curious to find him giving 
such a horrible picture of the Independents. He says they deal 
‘with us as cats usually doe one with another, who, when they 


Hanserdo Knollys, J. S.,and Henry Barton, are all dissipated, with all their whib- 
ling reserves and the Field of ‘Truth still kept, &c. Unto which is annexed an 
Appendix, in way of answer to Henry Burton, clerk, one of his quondam fellow- 
sufferers, in the which all his cavills are wiped away by the sponge of innocency, 
and the Postscript vindicated, &c. By John Bastwick, Captain in the Presbyterian 
Army, Dr. in Physick and Phisitian in Ordinary to all the Ill-dependents and 
Sectaries to sweat them with arguments twice a year, gratis, Spring and Fall, who 
discovering their distempers and maladies finds by the severall symptomes of their 
diseases that they are very unsound, root and branch, and therefore ought (with 
their venemous and intolerable toleration of all religions) to be shunned and avoyded 
as a company of infected persons by all such as are sound in the Faith. 4to, Lon- 


don: 1646. 
*Ibid. Preface. 
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have spent all their strength with fighting, and when they can 
neither scratch nor bite any longer, then they spit one at another, 
and make ugly faces: even so doe these men with us, when they 
have tormented themselves and spent their forces in wrangling, 
having never an argument left, then they stand staring on us, and 
as a last refuge, come out with their homothumadon epi to auto, 
and thus spit a little Greeke in our faces, which the deluded people 
not understanding, beleeve that it is an absolute conquest gotten 
on the Independents side.”* 

In the Appendix, certain epithets are culled from Burton’s 
work, which form a very singular catalogue. Bastwick is called 
“an adversary to Christ’s kingdom—a scandalous walker—worse 
than a heathen—one of the greatest incendiaries—a dishonest 
man—a hollow-hearted man of a shallow brain.”  Bastwick 
exclaims, “ Oh that ever such a soul-condemning, heart-accusing 
charge should be drawn up and published by a quondam fellow- 
sufferer.”+ ‘The story of being “a scandalous walker,” he tells 
us, “ did first arise from one of the most infamous and notorious 
creatures, though an Independent, that now lives upon the earth, 
known to be one of the most prodigious impudent whores that is 
this day in the world, except the whore of Babylon.”{ Burton 
took fire at Bastwick’s wit. The latter says, ‘it is exceedingly 
admired by many, that you having beene some yeares in captivity 
under the prelates tyrannie, should continue such a ‘Trewant in the 
schoole of affliction, as not yet to have learned a lesson of patience, 
so that you cannot digest a merry word, or but a conceived 

Some passages in this book seem to indicate a feeling of com- 
unction for the course, which the author had formerly pursued, 
in traducing Laud and Strafford. At all events, they are very 
curious as exhibiting the conduct of the enemies of those two great 
men. ‘ Howsoever, it was thought a thing worthy of death in 
Strafford and the Prelate of Canterbury, that they but laboured 
to alter the lawes of the land, and the religion that was established, 
and for the which they both suffered, the very sectaries and Inde- 
ndents themselves being the principall agents to bring them 
Poth to their end, who by their tumultous and disorderly running 
up daily to Westminster, were never satisfied in craving justice at 


*Ibid. The Antiloquie. t Ibid. 615. 

t Ibid. 641. Bastwick gives Burton the credit or discredit of leading the Inde- 
pendents in their attacks on the Presbyterians. “I shall only take a note of some 
of the unbrotherly reproaches, false accusations, and bitter invectives, poured out 
from yourselfe, (whose schollars it -_ be thought the others are.) But first give 
me leave to say, that from you of all men I least expected, much lesse deserved 


such hard speeches, I having beene not only a sufferer with you, but always ready 
and forward in the worst and most dangerous times, to appeare in your defence to 
my own great detriment.” Ibid, 612. 

§ Ibid, 643. 
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the Parliament against them, and would never be contented till 
they had obtained their desires against them: and many of our 
fugitives were as eager in that business as any of the rest, some of 
them standing upon the scaffold to see the execution, and rejoyc- 
ing at the justice done upon them: and yet behold the very same 
men are all of them guilty of the very same crime that they died 
for: yea, of farre greater: for the Prelate and the Earle were 
adjudged for but endeavoufing to alter the religion and laws 
established : but all sectaries and Independents they have really 
altered religion, and have set up many new religions.”* Of their 
insolency he thus speaks: “It is well known that in insolenc 
they have exceeded all delinquents: so that it may be spoke to 
the honour both of Strafford and the Prelate of Canterbury, that 
they both of them behaved themselves with far greater modesty 
and reverence towards both houses than these sectaries have done.” 
“Truly if I should make but a repetition of the very contents 
of their prayers, sermons, and diabolicall practises, and set downe 
but the very heads of them, it would fill a mightie volume, by all 
which it would evidently appeare that they are greater delin- 
quents than ever Strafford and the Prelates were, and greater 
malignants to the state than ever the cavaliers were, yea, greater 
enemies to religion than ever appeared in the world before they 
were hatcht, and which is not the least thing of admiration and 
wonder in all these creatures, they are fledge in wickedness as 
soone as they are disclosed.”+ 

In Strafford’s case, our author charges the Independents with 
being the chief agents “ of all those tumults at Westminster, who 
made it their imployment dayly to run thither to cry for justice 
against the Karle, abusing him with all the reproachfull words 
that with the tongues of men could be uttered, as all the standers 
by can witnesse, describing him from all the parts of his body, 
and from every one gathering some presage of evil.” He men- 
tions, among other reproaches, that they said ‘he looked like the 
belly of a toad, and that he was so rotten with the , that if 
they could not by their clamours procure justice, yet they com- 
forted themselves in this, that he could not continue long; for, 
said they, he will fall apeeces he is so rotten with that noysome 
disease.” Bastwick was induced, as he says, by their clamours, 
to wait one day to see the Earl pass. ‘ On hcholding him I 
heard their reviling speeches, but observed nothing in his looks 
and person, but had his actions been as serviceable as they 
were destructive, there was nothing wanting in the man. Ima 
truly say this, that he had more generosity in his look than halfe 
the Il-dependents that ever I saw. And in the same manner 
they spake of those cavaliers that accompanyed the King, when 


* Ibid. The Epistle. + Ibid. 
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he came to demand the five members, of all the which they said 
they looked like so many devills, furies, and fiends from Orco and 
Hell itselfe: and of all the ministers of the Church of England 
they say they are belly gods.”* 

ur author informs us, that he had adopted, in his previous 
publications, his peculiar style, in consequence of the conduct pur- 
sued by the Independents against Laud, Strafford, and the clergy of 
the Church of England. ‘ I thought it not amisse to make choyse 
of some of their owne Rhetorick, which I did purposely to find 
out the humour of the cattle. ‘The consideration of these things, 
and how they grinned at me with their teeth, made me in the 
description of them use the same expressions that they had for- 
merly done of Strafford, and the Cavaliers, and the Presbyters 
of the Church of England.”+ When rogues quarrel among 
themselves, their mutual wickedness is frequently revealed by 
their mutual recriminations. ‘This testimony from Bastwick, 
respecting the conduct of the mob, cannot be doubted ; but then 
we must not suppose, that the Presbyterians did not perform a 
willing part in the same disgraceful scenes. 

IIe appears to have been ashamed of the conduct of the 
mob, and anxious to relieve the Presbyterians from the odium. 
Whether his assertion be correct, or whether the Presbyterians 
must bear their share in the disgrace of those transactions, 
we need not determine. But there is a curious fact connected 
with this matter, which it seems desirable to notice. At the 
commencement of the trial there was no disturbance on the part 
of the mob. Of this fact we are assured by an eye-witness, who 
wrote an account of the whole proceedings. ‘ ‘The crowd of 
people was neither great nor troublesome, all of them saluted him, 
and hee them, with great humility and courtesie, both at his 
entrance and at his returne, therefore let fame pretend what it 
please about the malice and discontent of the multitude, that if he 
passe the stroke of justice they will teare him in pieces, yet I see there 
is more in rumour than in sight and appearance, and in this 
report, as in all others of this nature, more is thrust upon the 
vulgar than they doe justly deserve.”$ ‘The same person writing 
on the 29th of April, says: ‘I cannot expresse how much the 
voice of the multitude is now altered from what it was lately, 
nothing now talked of what should be done, but only of what 
must be done: so that if the Lord Strafford dies, his very 
enemies will confesse that it is done more for necessity then for 
justice, and rather for the satisfaction of rancorous apprehensions, 


* Ibid. 349, 350. t Ibid. 352, 353. 


A Briefe and Perfect Relation of the Answers and Replies of Thomas, Earll 
of Strafford; to the Articles exhibited against him by the House of Commons on 
the 13th of April, 1641. 4to, London, Printed 1647, P, 3. 
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then for any guiltinesse in the cause.”* Within a few days the 
crowd, from being respectful in their conduct to Strafford, 
became clamorous for his death. As the peers came down to 
Westminster, “ at the entering of every coach, some cried justice, 
others execution, a third man told his fellows that both were to 
be conjoyned, and that justice and execution was the noble word: 
upon which (quasi dato signo) all the rabble cryed aloud with one 
voice, justice and execution, with a wonderfull strange noise, some 
went to the coach side and told the lords that they must and. 
would have justice done upon the deputy. Above 1000 of them 
beset the Lord Steward’s coach, and demanded justice and execu- 
tion of him, justice, said they, wee have gotten allready, and we 
only desire (and must have it) execution.” ‘ Let a man,” says 
the writer, “cast his eyes back now, but for some few moneths 
past, and hee shall see what trust may bee reposed in the favour 
of the giddy multitude.” It is said that one of the mob cried, ‘If 
wee get not satisfaction of the Lieutenant, wee will have it of the 
King.” ‘ They have further threatened that after Wednesday 
they will shut up their shopps, and never rest from petitioning, 
till not only the Lieutenants matter, but also all things else that 
concerne a reformation bee fully perfected.” Some time after we 
again read: “This day the people mett againe but in smaller 
number. ‘They have threatened to come to-morrow with all their 
maine forces, and not to desist till the Lieutenant bee executed.” 
Bastwick assures us that the ringleaders were Independents, both 
in the case of Strafford and of Laud: but at the period of the 
former’s trial, that party was scarcely known: so that the Pres- 
byterians must share in the disgrace. ‘The facts are indisputable : 
and the question as,to the leaders of the mob, whether they were 
dicen or Presbyterians, must be settled by the adherents 
of the two parties. 

The conduct of the ruling party, as well as that of the mob, 
was most disgraceful, both towards Strafford and the archbishop. 
It was reported that Strafford attributed his misfortunes to the 
advice of Laud: and yet these two friends were not permitted to 
meet before Strafford’s execution, though both were most desirous 
of a parting interview—a sufficient evidence of the falsehood of 
the story. 


* Ibid. 78. t Ibid. 85-89. 

t Ibid. 98,99. Burton, in his Grand Impostor, alludes to the archbishop’s refer- 
ence to the petitions for his death, and instead of denying the fact, he equivocates 
in the following manner: “ How ? Whata disparagement doth he finely cast upoa 
that great and wise court, as if any such clamour should extort from them any act of 
injustice, as thereby to condemne the innocent?’ Yet he admits the fact: “ There- 
fore certainly in calling for justice, not only of God, but of man, who sits upon God's 
throne for that end, is the peoples dutie, in ought to obey God rather than a prelate, 
who is so unreasonably partiall in his owne cause.” P. 8,9. ‘“ Had not both Par- 
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During the war, Bastwick was taken prisoner “4 the royal forces, 
remaining a long time in the King’s camp. THis detention appears 
to have given him a more favourable impression of the Cava- 
liers; for, in these works against the Independents, he contrasts 
the conduct of the two parties, and the King’s friends are spoken 
of in most respectful terms. ‘I could prove,” says he, “ by the 
testimony of many of the brave gentlemen in the King’s army, 
who in great assemblies did acknowledge, when I was a prisoner 
amongst them, that I had great injury done me.”* Alluding to 
such as had changed sides, he remarks again, “ I told them, that 
I had learned something of the brave gentlemen in the King’s 
armie (whilst | was a prisoner amongst them) who were wont 
ordinarily to say, that of all men in the world, they hated those 
that plaid the knave on both sides.” ¢ It appears, that Bastwick 
was exchanged in 1644. ‘The following entry is in Whitelock 


liament and people bestirred themselves in the discoveries, he had been too nimble 
for us all. But God (I say) was pleased to use the industry of his people to find 
out this foxes holes.’ Having carefully perused this monstrous production of 
Burton’s, I cannot refrain from giving a few extracts which may be regarded as 
supplementary to the article in the preceding number. In the Preface he has the 
aaeney tosay, “I shall speak nothing but truth of this man’s falshood. And let 
me deprecate the least suspition of malice in me towards the man or his memory : 
the which I was so far and free from in his life time, that a little before his death, 
myselfe with two other godly reverend brethren, went to his lodging in the ‘Tower 
to tender our christian duty of charity to him for counsell and comfort.” His aid 
was declined: for Laud knew well that Burton would have embraced the oppor- 
tunity for reproaches and abuse. Yet the writer says: “ For this task I was first 
earnestly importuned by two reverend godly ministers to undertake it, which I took 
as a call from God.” Burton was wicked enough to put forth the following gross 
insinuation. “It seems that not only his long habituated wickednesse had seared, 
and brought his conscience into a deep lethargy, or dead sleep, but surely some 
compounded cordiall by the apothecaries art, had so wrought with him, that not 
only it caused bim to have a ruddy fresh countenance, but also did so prop up his 
spirits, that he might seem, as Agag, to have already swallowed down the bitter cup 
of death.” Severe as were Burton’s sufferings, can it be pretended that they came 
up to the cruelty of this base insinuation ? He afterwards adds: “ blessed be God, 
our sadnesse is atlength somewhat refreshed with the broken head of this Leviathan 
in our desolate land, almost turned into a wildernesse by this Romish wilde bore.” 
P. 1. “ Though oar God bath served himself of this prelate, as he doth of Satan, 
and other wicked men, using them as bis rods to scourge his own deare children : 
surely in no other sense could he be said to serve God truly.” “ But his glory was 
seen in delivering those three innocent chi/dren : not so, that he should have delivered 
such a traitor from the blocke : when as his glory called for execution of justice upon 
such a malefactor, yea such a notorious hypocrite, such a desperate, obdurate, impe- 
nitent, remorselesse, shamelesse, monster of men.” P. 4. e further says, there 
was “no apprehension of divine justice. Nothing but a dead slumber or deep 
hipoerisie, or damnable atheisme.” P. 7. ‘This man, who charges Laud with such 
crimes, could even jest in the —_ death. “He complains for want of 
room to dye, which he needed not: for he had too much of Room, that brought him 
to dye.” P. 18, “This wretch never knew Jesus Christ in the power of his 
resurrection. He never had Christ's spirit, and therefore was none of Christ’s.”’ 
P.19. It is scarcely possible to conceive of anything more slanderous or more 


unchristian than these attacks of Henry Burton. 
* Second Part of Independency, &e. Preface. 
t Ibid. 53. 
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under that year: “* Dr. Bastwick was exchanged for Colonel Hud- 
dleston.”* His friend Vicars lauds him in the following singular 
strain, in alluding to his liberation : “ A petition was presented 
to the Parliament, by that virtuous and religious gentlewoman, 
Mistress Bastwick (wife to that heroick-hearted gentleman and 
famously suffering servant of the Lord Jesus, Dr. John Bast- 
wick) for some allowance for herself and children, and towards 
the present maintenance of her said husband, then a — in 
the Castle of Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, for the Parliaments 
cause, as hee had formerly iin prisoner in the Island of Silly for 
pieties and religions cause.” It seems that the sum of 100/. was 
ordered to be paid. Shortly after this,” says Vicars, “ it pleased 
the good hand of God’s providence so to order it, that by the 
indefatigable pains and care of Mrs, Bastwick, and of Colonell 
Huddlestones wife, (hee being then a prisoner in the Towre of 
London,) the said noble doctor was, upon exchange for the said 
Huddlestone, released out of prison from Knaresborough Castle, 
as aforesaid: where and also in the Castle in York, hee had 
indured much wrong and great affliction, but now was, 1 say, 
returned home to London.” Vicars, as a Presbyterian, alludes 
to Bastwick’s principles as evinced by his conduct against the 
Independents. “ Having (like an impregnable rock) held fast his 
pious principles, and withstood and outstood all the assaults and 
snares of Papists, disloyal Royalists, Separatists, Anabaptists, 
Antinomians, and novell Independents.”+ Vicars says, that he 
endured much wrong: but, from Bastwick’s own allusions to his 
imprisonment, it is evident that he was treated with the utmost 
courtesy and kindness. 

There’ is a curious circumstance connected with Bastwick’s 
imprisonment, which, had it occurred on the other side, would 
have been magnified into a judgment from God against a reviler 
and a persecutor of his saints. In one of the news writers of the 
day is the following singular passage. ‘ Monday: the 21st Octo- 
ber, 1644. I may (without offence, I hope) begin this weeke 
with the exchange of one that was the first man that was taken 
prisoner of the Parliament, and one that hath beene all this while 
not the least sufferer, I mean Doctor Bustwich, who is come to 
town on his parole, to procure the releasement of Colonel Hud- 
dleston, a Westmoreland gentleman of ancient family, which was 
immediately granted by the House.”{ Bastwick, therefore, must 
have remained in prison a considerable time: yet he utters no 
complaint of severe treatment. On the contrary, he contrasts the 
conduct of the cavaliers with that of the Independents, and the 


* Whitelock, 107. 
+ The Burning Bush not Consumed, 45. 
{ A Perfect Diurnall. 1644. No, 65, p. 513. 
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former are lauded, while the latter are pointedly censured. Had 
a leading man on the royal side been the first prisoner under 
the Parliament, not only would the individual have been insulted, 
but the pulpits would have rung with the circumstance as a judg- 
ment front heaven on an enemy of the truth. As it was, Bast- 
wick’s exchange was regarded as a providential 
** And witnesse God’s speciall —— and particular love and 
regard of the good, not only of this church and state in generall, 
but also of his peculiar treasure, and holy hidden ones in speciall, 
viz., in the redemption and deliverance from a long and tedious 
captivity in the North, of one of his most faithful servants and 
sufferers, for his truth and gospel, namely, Dr. John Bastwick, 
lately, then, a prisoner in Knaresborough Castle, in Yorkshire.”* 
The same strain might have been adopted by Huddleston’s 
friends: yet it is questionable, whether the charge of blasphemy 
and impiety would not have been raised against the royal party, 
had such a course been pursued. What would the Presbyterian 

arty have said, if the line, adopted in the following extract, had 
fon ysursued by the friends of the archbishop? Munday the 
3 of March, 1644. An order was made by the Commons that 
Mr. Pryn should print and publish all the proceedings of the tryal 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and to send for all the 
records and papers in relation to that businesse, it were well it 
were printed in all languages and sent abroad, for the sermon he 
made when he lost his head is translated into several languages, 
and published in all Christendome, such is the diligence of the 
enemy to get advantages.” Even to publish Laud’s address was 
deemed an advantage. Not only did they cut off the archbishop’s 
head, but they wished to suppress all publications in defence of 
his conduct. Such were the tender mercies of his enemies. 

Ilow far he was successful in his practice, subsequent to the 
year 1640, we cannot ascertain; but from certain allusions scat- 
tered through his various publications, it is probable that he failed 
to obtain employment as a physician. Indeed, his writings must 
have occupied the greater portion of his time. However, he 
ascribes his failure to his enemies, the Independents. Some of them, 
according to his own averment, wished to bribe him by offering 
him practice on the condition of not writing against Independency ; 
and not being successful in their object, they laboured to prevent 
him from obtaining any employment. He thanked them for their 
intentions, * telling them for practising of physick, I had little 
hopes of doing any good that way in the city: for some Inde- 
pendent doctors of physick and others had so villified me amongst 
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* The Burning Bush not Consumed, 65. 
t A Perfect Diurnal. 663, 
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all good people, and had made such a peece of ignorance or 
nothing of me, in that faculty, as they had taken away my repu- 
tation, in as much as in them lay: so that were my skill or know- 
ledge in that art never so great, yet I might not in this place 
ever expect again to regain any esteem in it: so powerfull all 
black-mouths are to darken any man’s credit; though, I blesse 
God, I had known as well what belonged unto that faculty as 
they that maligned me; and had, through his assistance, done as 
great cures as ever they did.” It seems that, from some cause or 
other, he did not succeed; and he alludes to some persons as 
labouring to effect his ruin. ‘ Their calumnies were one of the 
chiefe causes of the ruin of me and my poor family.”* 

The time of Bastwick’s death is not known; but he was livin 
in 1648, as the following notice proves, ‘* Debate about Ordi- 
nances for Dr. Bastwick, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Pryn, to have 
reparations for the illegal sentences against them in the Star 
Chamber.”+ This appears under the year 1648. It is said, also, 
by the editors of the Bio raphia Britannica, that a niece of Bast- 
wick’s was living in St. Botolph’s parish within the memory of 
man. 

These particulars respecting Bastwick, and his conflicts with 
the Independents, are exceedingly curious; and, moreover, they 
reflect much light on the history of those singular times. ‘The 
men who had suffered together, were as bitter against one another 
after their change of opinion, as any of them had ever been 
sae the bishops. In short, the same language was used by 

urton and Bastwick against each other, as both had used against 
Laud and the Church of England. If, then, these men could so 
bespatter each other with abuse: if they could manifest such 
rabid hostility towards each other : it cannot be doubted, that they 
were not men to be won over by gentle treatment, or that the 
bishops were provoked to treat them with severity. It is the 
fashion to form an estimate of Laud’s character and conduct from 
the abusive descriptions of these men, who had suffered in the 
Star Chamber. Vet the same individuals subsequently spoke of 
each other in the same strain. Can their evidence be admitted 
agninet the archbishop, when we find that every little difference 
of opinion led them to speak of each other as criminals of the 
worst character 

Tuomas Larnspury. 


* Independency not God’s Ordinance, 48. ___ _t Whitelock, 345. 
¢ I should be obliged to the correspondent of the British Magazine, who uses the 
signature “ M.,” if he would mention the grounds on which, as he intimates in bis 
letter, he is led to believe that Leighton died in 1644, That year is mentioned by 
some writers: but Mr. Brook says, that he was not able to ascertain the period of 
his death. Mr. Brook was very diligent in his researches, but it seems that he could 
not satisfy himself on this point. I do not wish to provoke a controversy, but I am 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 


(Continued from vol, xxxv. p. 642.) 
anno domini 1574. 


This is the accompte of vs William Atcheley grocer and Thomas 
Borneley Draper Churche wardens of the Parrishe churche of 
Saincte Andrew Hubberd in Little Estchep within the Cytty of 
London ffrom the ffeaste of the Birthe of owre Lorde god one 
thowsand five hundreth thre skore and fourtene yntill the saide 
ffeaste of oure lorde god, one thowsand five hundreth thre skore 
and sixtene as followeth viz. Anno Reg, Elizabetha xvij® 


-Receiptes Inprimis Reseved the seaventene daye of Janu- 


ary 1574 of the olde churchewardens . . wi" vie 
Reseved the nyntene daie of January 1574 for 
the pytt and knell of Mres Brascy 
Reseved the sixte daie of Marche 1574 for the 
pitt and knell of Clypsam his wief —. ° x’ 
Rentes Reseved of henry Wells for two yeares rente 
Reseved ending at Mighelmas last 1576. ij! viij? 
Reseved of John Lewes for two yeares rente 
ending at Mighellmas last 1576 4 
Receiptes Reseved for the knell of Richard Adames but- 


cher in annodominil574 . 
Reseved the xxxj'’ daie of Maie 1575 for the 
pitt and knell of Mres Parkyns widdowe_ xs 
Rentes Reseved the sixte of August 1574 of Christofer 
Reseved Johnson Basketmaker for two yeares rente 
ending at Mighelmas 1576 . 


Receiptes Reseved of Christopher Holmes for a guifte given 
by John Willson Draper to the use of owre 
parrishe for the tearme of two yeares ended 


anxions for information on this particular question. I may, however, state, that my 
impression is very strong, that the * Epitome” was not written by Leighton. If it cau 
be proved that he died in 1644, we should have strong evidence in favour of my 
opinion: for that no other edition than that of 1646 exists, is, I think, certain. 
Lowndes mentions one only. Watt says, that Leighton only published two works. 
If he was aware, therefore, of the existence of the “ Epitome,” he must have 
regarded it as the production of another person, and not of Leighton. Mr. Hanbury 
evidently does not imagine that any other edition exists. The custom of putting 
forth works in the names of individuals was very common in those strange times. 
In Barton’s Grand Impostor, Leighton is mentioned in such a manner, as to make 
it almost certain, that he was living at the period of that publication, which appeared 
some time after the archbishop’s death. He was executed on the 10th of January, 
1644, or, according to our present reckoning, 1645, as it was then cuomary to 
begin the year with the 25th of March. As Burton mentions Leig’:on in this 
work, he would scarcely have avoided the story of the cap, if such a circumstance 
had occurred in the court of Star Chamber. 
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Reseved of Mr. ffynche for a legacy given by 
mr ‘Thompson for two yeares endinge at 
Receiptes anno 1575 et 1576. 


Rentes _Reseved of the good wief ffan widdowe for two 
Reseved yeares rente of the shedd ending at Michal- 
mas anno 1576 vill’ 

Receiptes Reseved for the knell of John Ly on anno 1576 ij itij? 
Reseved the Eighte and twenty daie of July 
anno 1576 for the knell of John Ellis his 

Reseved the xxvije daie of ‘September anno 
1576 for the pitt and knell of Mres Mar- 


chaunte . 
Resevyed of Mr fox in December 1576 for the 
pitt and knell of his wife. x? 


Reseved of gyllam varmadin for dy schargyne 
hym of beynge constable so longe as he dwel- 


lythe in this paryshe the som of 
gatheryd by vs by the _— Roolle for i ij yeares 
the som of 18!! 88 xiij'! xiij® vj4 


The holl som Resettes amowntes to xl powndes fyvtyne shyllynges v4 
401i 15s 54 
The holl som of our paymentes amountes to xxiij'! xvj* ix? 
So Rest and deliveryd vp to the newe chyrgewardens xv)!! xviij* viij4 


Paymentes paide by vs William Atcheley grocer and Thomas Borne- 
ley Draper Churche wardens of the Parrishe churche of Sainte 
Andrewe hubberd in Little Estchepe within the Cytty of London 
from the ffeaste of the Birthe of oure lorde god one thowsand fyve 
hundreth thre skore and ffowrtene vontill the saide ffeaste of oure 
lorde god one thowsand fyve hundreth thre skore and Sixtene as 
followeth viz. 


Paymentes Inprimis paide vnto Robert Carter the Clarke of 
oure churche for his wadges for two yeares . x!! 
Item, paide vnto Robert Carter his wief for her 


wadges for two yeares xij ili? 
Item, paide to the man that kepeth the clock for 
his wadges for two yeares . 


Item, paide to the Skavenger for his wadges for 
twoyeares. . « & 6 « viij* 
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Item, paide for divers at the accompte 
Item, paide for the knell of mres Brascy . , vj? 
: Item, paide to a Sumner for warninge vs to m3 
Saincte Magnus churche iiij4 
7 Item, paide the tenthe daye of february anno 
q domini 1574 for the bill of articles ilij4 
Item, paide the same daie for our dynners 
a Item, paide for writing of the Prick rowle xyé 
Item, paide to the good wief Brady . 
a Item, paide for paving of mres Brascys grave . xiiij4 
1h Summa of this side of the leefe is xv! vvij® vj4 
Payementes 
Payementes Hem, for mending of an Iron rodd for the 
at viij 
ty By payde for the knell of C ly psams wife. vj? 
é Item, paide for prolonging of the daye for the 
Articles. iiij4 
r Item, payde for the knell of Richard Addames i» 
a Item, paide for pavyng of Clypsams wifes grave xiiij4 
Ba Item, paide vnto Babhams Clarke for the ai 
ting in of the articles. 
i Item, paide for the knell of Mres Parky ns j 
a Item, paide the tw enty daye of June anno do- 
mini 1574 for the of Mres Parkyns 
Item, paide for certey ne " Iniunctions given by 
the Lorde of London . iiij4 
Item, paide for carryadge of Rubbishe owte of 
owre churche lil) 
Item, paide for mending of the rodd ii in the hande 
of the dyall vi‘ 
4 Item, payde for mending of the C locke : xij? 
ie Item, paide for two pownd of candels for two 
g yeares ringing for the Queenes maiesty vj? 
Item, paide for oyle for the clock Sa 
Rentes = Item, paide to Mr Wheler for two yeares rente 
payde of the sheddes due at Mighelmas 1576 the ) 
Payementes Item, paide for breade and drinke at the recepte 
of John Johnsons money for the poore . iij4 
Item, paide more for oyle ij? 
Item, paide to the Sumner the ixt® daye of 
— January anno domini 1575 for warninge of 
if vs to Saincte magnus . 
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Item, paide vnto Robert Carter for bromes for 


Summa of this side of the leafe is xvij* je ob. 
Paymentes 


Paymentes Item, paide vnto Robert Carter ower Clarke for 
the overplus of breade and wine for the Com- 

Item, paide the seaventenc daye of nie 

anno 1575 for a bill of articles. iiij4 
Item, paide for oure dynners the same daye at 

the Kinges hedd vj* vj4 
Chardges Item, paide the fourthe daye of february anno 
for 1575 for foure skore and ten yardes of pave- 

pavynge at two pence halpeny the yarde . 


Item, payde for fyve loade of gravell vs 
Item, paide for two Lode of stones . v)* 
Item, paide for delyvering the bill of articles to 
mr Babhams clarke. 
Item, paide for carryadge of Robishe of the 


Summa of this side of this leafe heatherto is xxxv* vij4 ob. 
Chardges and Expenses spente in the lawe abowtes the sute of the 


howses 
Charges Item, paide at Saincte Johans the Kighte daye 
in Lawe of Marche when we wente to talke with two 
men which do make clayme to — Milles 
howsses. ij* 


Item, paide the xix'® daie of the same moneth 

vuto a cownseller abowtes Mighell Myles his 

Item, paide more for other chardges ° viij4 
Item, paide the second daye of Aprell anno 

domini 1576 for divers chardges when we did 


talke with Maester Wilkortes ‘ 
138 34 
Summa of this side of the leafe is xlviij* x4 ob. 


Payementes 


Chardges Item, paide to Maister Wilcockes the third daye 
in the lawe of Aprell for his — and for drawing of 


abowtes writinges v}* viij4 
mighell Item, paide to the Skry vner for makeng an ob- 
Mills ligacon from the parsontovs xij4 
howses Item, paide for a dynner for vs and the same 
Parson ij? 
Item, paide for chardges of Wells ‘when they 
weare arrested. 
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Item, paide to Mr. Gunby the notary for makeng 

of an obligacon from the Parson xvii? 
Item, paide to the Parson for - chardges 
hether ij’ 
} Item, paide to Mr Eve of the Ky nges benche 
owre attorney for his fee and taykynge baylle viij* 
ia Item, paide to Mr Mosleys Clarke for the searche 
of the writt iiij4 
a Item, paide for my boate hier thither and home 

Item, paide for two pottes of beere . ° ij? 
Item, paide the xxvj‘" daie of Maye anno 1576 

in Easter tearme to mr Eve our attorney for 


the coppy of Thomas Martens answere 
Item, paide for a supper. xv)? 
Item, paide for putting in of our aunswere vj? 
Item, spente vppon Wilcokes . vj? 
Item, paide to Mr ffetypasse oure counseller : x° 
Item, paide for my bote hier . iij4 


Summa of the whole chardges in the lowe amounteth to lvs 
Summa of this side of the leafe is xlj* ix4 


Paymentes 
Paymentes Item, paide for mending of thre Pewes__. xij? 
Item, paide for an Tron bowlte fora pewe iij4 
Item, paide for a staple for the churche dore_. iij@ 
Item, paide for Ringing of the knell for John 
Lyon vj? 


Item, paide for a show ting supper “for the pa- 
rishe to which Supper hemmynges gave 
twenty shillinges and the reste laide owte by 


Item, paide for Ringing of the knell of John 

Olliffes wief vj? 
Item, paide the xxvj'’ daie of September anno 

1576 when we wente to father milles. xij? 
Item, paide the xxvij'® daye of the same moneth 


for ringing of the knell for Elior Marchaunte 


Item, paide the nyntene daie of October anno 
1576 for paving of mres marchauntes grave . xiiij4 


Item, paide for layeng of a stone and certeyne 
brickes at the corner of the churche yarde 
over againste goodman madens_. xiiij4 
Item, paide for a poste and setting it vpp in that 
place to holde vp the wall. ijs 
&§ Item, paide more for a spike to naile the same 
poste to the wall ij? 
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Item, paide for the knill of ffoxes wief vj? 
Item, paide for pavynge of her grave : xiiij4 
Item, paide for paving tyles to pave her grave 

withall ‘ 


Item, paide to Robert Carter the Clarke for so- 
moche by him laide owte for breade and wyne 
for the comunyon more then he receyved as 
appereth bya bill . ij® iiij4 


Summa of this side of the leafe is xlvj* iij4 
Payementes 


Payementes Item, paide to goodman Wheatley the Paynter 
for drawing and writing of sentences owte of 
the scripture vppon the church wall in the 
quier for a remembraunce . vs 


The holl som of the paymentes amontythe to xxiij'! xvj§ ix¢ 


So Rest and dilliveryd vpe to ellys merchante and ellys chylderlye 
newe chyrche wardens the som of xvj!! xviij* viij4 in the pressens 
of vs Audyttors apoyntyd for this accompte as herafter apperythe 
and also a cheste what evedenssys and sertayne wryttynges be- 
longynge to the chyrtche with all the chyrche goodes as apperythe 
by a Invetorye indentyd whytche is deleverd to the newe 
chyrche wardens 


By me James Taylor parson there 
androe banborys + merke 

by me Jerram + burtan 

thomas wevers + marke 

John clypsans 4 marke 

gorge fryseng felde 

be me Adryan Adryansonne 
Rychard Robynsons + marke 
wyllm Redmar 


Memorandum that franssys crathorne and John Johnsone beynge 
collectors for the power of this paryshe for xiij monthes endyd the 13 
daye of september anno domini 1575 haythe gatheryd the som of 
xij'! xiiij’ whereof theye payd to the clarke of the ospytalle vj'! iiij* 
and to the power of this paryshe vj'! x5 as by theyr quytanssys dothe 
apper 

Memorandum that John turner and John olyffe beynge collectors 
for the power for 13 monthes endyd the 13 daye of september 1576 
haythe gatheryd the som of xiij'! and payd to the clarke of the hos- 
pytall vj'' x* and to the power in owr paryshe the other vj!' x* as by 
ther quytanssys dothe appere 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


BURNET'’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
(Continued from p. 73.) 


My pear Sir,—Before I proceed with Baker’s Notes, I wish to clear 
up one or two points which may be obscure to some readers, and then 
to give a few notices of More and Cranmer, which will relieve what 
some may consider the dryness of the notes themselves. The poirts I 
speak of are these: Figures such as Cl. 19, 6, 44, (note on p. 35,) 
denote of course the class mark of the books spoken of, as they stood 
in Baker's time, generally in the University Library, sometimes in his 
own. N. H. L, D. are the initials of Nic. Harpsfield J. (egum) 
D (octor.) (Baker, note in Hearne’s Roper, ed. 1716, p. 279, Libr. 
Coll. Jo.) Some may remark an occasional variance between the 
beginning and end of the same note, the truth being that the note was 
written at different times. Baker denoted this by a stroke nearly per- 
pendicular to the writing, but I shall henceforth use a —— for that 
purpose ; and, that the reader may understand these notes without 
consulting the edition of 1681, shall insert in brackets the substance of 
the statements commented upon. 

The notices of More which follow are written by Baker in Lewis's 

Roper, (London, 1729, in Libr. Coll. Jo.) 

«An. 10. Hen, 8. Jun, 21.] Rex concedit Thome More Armi- 
ero Annuitatem 100" ad vitam, &c. _Privata Sigilla, page 320. 
bid. An. xi. Jun. 1.] Rex conc. Thome More Arm. Corrodium sive 

sustentat. infra Monasterium Glaston. qu. Edwardus Poxwell defunctus 
nuper habuit, page 326. Ibid. An, 14, Maii 8.] Rex concedit Thome 
More Militi Manerium de South. cum pertinen, in Com. Kanc., quod 
nuper fuit Edwardi nuper Ducis Buk. &c., page 326, [The manor 
spoken of ts South or Southborough. See Hasted’s Kent. 11. p. 336-7. 
So that Edw, Jones in his ‘ Index to Records’ Lond. 1795, vol. 1. v. 
More, is mistaken, as it seems, in saying, Southampton, co. Lancashire. 
Ibid. An. 14, Mar, 18.] Rex conc. ‘Thome More Militi custodiam 
omnium Dnorum (sic) Maneriorum &c., que fuerunt Johis Heron 
Militis, necnon custodiam et Maritagium Egidii Fil, et Hered. pre- 
dicti Johis &c., page 326. Ibid. An. 16. Hen. 8.] Rex concedit 
Thome More Militi, custodiam omnium Mancriorum, terr, &., quee 
fuerunt Edwardi Cresacre ac custod. ac Maritag. Anne Filie et 
Heered. preedicti Edwardi. page 327. An, 16. Hen. 8.] Rex con- 
cedit eidem Maneria de Doglyngton & Frynford, &c, cum pertinen, in 
com. Oxford &c., page 327. An. 16. Hen. 8.] Rex conc. Tho. 
More custodiam, &c., Johis Moreton, qui quidem [satis]* Idiota est. 


* The paper is here blotted and torn, so that I am not sure that this word is 
“ satis,” nor have I access to the original. 
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The MS. Life of S' Tho. More, from w*" this copy is printed, 
belong’d to one of the name of More, (as the Editor assur’d me) pro- 
bably related to or descended from S* Tho, More. 

Of S' Tho. More, see Strype’s Eccles. Memorials, vol, i, lib. 1. 
chap. 25, 28. 

Sir Thomas More's Life. It begins, S* Thomas More was the onl 
son of S’ John More, Knight, one of the Justices of the King’s Bench. 
Paper. See M‘ Casley’s Catalogue of MSS at St James’s. 

See Stow's Survey, by M" Strype, vol. 24 Appendix, page 7], & 
Weever's Funeral Monuments, page 522, there referr'd to. 

See the English Bayle, Article, More Thomas. 

See a Pedigree of the Family of Ropers, in Tho. Sprotti Chronic, 
publish’d by M' Hearne, p. 330, 331, &c. 

See the Epitaphs of John & William Roper, Esq* in St Dunstan’s 
Church Cant. Somner Append., page 71, Edit. 1703, Fol, 

Anno 10. Hen. 8, Jul. 9.] Rex concedit Johi Roper custodiam 
Maneriorum &c, que fuerunt Thome Morton Armigeri, ac Marga- 
retee uxoris ejus defuncti et que fuerunt ejusdem Margarete, ac custod, 
et Maritag. Johis Morton filii et hered, dict, Margarete &c. Privata 
Sigilla, page 337. 

13 Maii, 1520.] D. Hugo Crumpton [admissus] ad Cantariam 
nuacupat. Roper’s Chauntry, infra Ecclesiam S“ Dunstani, extra 
muros civitat. Cant. ad Altare Sti Nichi Epi., ex Pres, Johis Roper 
Armig. Regr. Cant. [See too Philipott’s Villare Cant. p. 93.] 

See two or three Letters to S‘ Tho. More from the University of 
Cambridge, upon the Orator’s Book. Fol, 39, dat. 1530 & Fol. 49, 
dat. 1529, 

See the Appendix to Sprot’s Chronicle by M' Hearne, page 330, 
331, 2, 3, &c.” 

[For a notice of W™ Roper, More's son-in-law, Baker refers (on 
Pref, p. 4) to Philipott Villare Cant, page 95. ] 


The following Extract from Ralph Morice’s Life of Cranmer needs 


no apology, especially as it here and there confirms some of Baker’s 
remarks, 


(Baker MSS. vol. xxxi. pp. 1-3.) 


" Particulars taken from the MSS. of Corp. Chr. Coll. Cambr. care- 
fully copied out from the Originals by M' Cory, sometime Fellow of 
that College. 

N. B. These Collections were made, & copies taken, in King 
James's time, by direction of D' Tenison [afterwards ArchBp] when, 
the Master (D' Spencer) being an old man, they were affraid least the 
College & MSS might come into the hands of Papists. 


A Declaration concerning the Progeny, with the manner & trade of 
y® Life & bringing up of that Most Rev’ Father in God Thomas 
Craumer late ArchBp of Canterbury, & by what order & meanes he 
came to his Preferment & Dignity. 


Kirst it is to be considered, that the s¢ Thomas Cranmer was borne 
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in a village called Arselecton, in the county of Nottingham, & the 
Sonn of one Tho. Cranmer Gent., descending of an antient & famous 
Family & Progeny; Insomuch as there yet remaineth an antient 
Mansion House of Antiquity, called Cranmer Hall, in Lincolnshire, 
whose Arms at this present remaine there in the Glass windowes of 
the same House to be seen. And, as it is thought by some Men, the 
first of that Family & name was one of the Gentlemen, that came into 
this Realm with wn the Conqueror, w™ seemeth something true, in 
that a Gent. being a Norman born, & in K. Henry the 8" time 
associated in commission with a certein Ambassador of France gave 
the self-same Arms in p*, that the Cranmers doe here in England, 
who was of the same name, w™ occasioned the same ArchBp. to invite 
that noble Gent. unto his house at Lambeth, where he did banquet 
him, so that after dinner there was conference of both y’ Arms toge- 
ther, in divers points nothing at all discrepant. 

Secondly, as touching his education & bringing up in his youth, I 
have amt himself report, that his Father did sett him to school with 
a marvellous severe & cruell Schoolmaster, whose Tyranny towards 
youth was such, that as he thought, the s? Schoolm’ so appal’d dulled 
& daunted the tender & fine Witts of his Schollers, that they com- 
monly hated & abhorred good Literature, then favoured or embraced 
the same: whose Memories were also thereby so mutilated & 
wounded, that for his part he lost much of that benefit of Memory & 
audacity in his youth, that by nature was given unto him, w™ he 
could never recover, as he diverse times reported. And albeit his 
Father was very desirous to have him weet’ yet would he not that 
he should be ignorant in civil & Gentlemanlike Exercises ; Insomuch 
that he used him to shoot & many times permitted him to hunt & 
hawke, & to exercise & to ride rough Horses; so that now being 
ArchBp, he feared not to ride the roughest Horse, that came into his 
Stable, w* he would doe very comely, as otherwise at all times ; 
there was none in his House that would become his Horse better. 
And when time served for Recreation after Study, he would both 
hawke & hunt, the game being prepared for him beforehand, & would 
sometimes shoot in the long Bow, but many times kill his Deer with 
the Cross-Bow, & yet his sight was not perfect, for he was purblind. 

Item, after his bringing up at Grammer School, he was sent to the 
University of Cambridge, where for the most part he remained within 
Jesus Colledge, being first Fellow of y* same House, where he pro- 
ceeded in the Degrees of the School untill he was D‘ of Divinity. 
But first being Master of Art, It chanced him to marry a wife, by 
means whereof he was constrained to leave his Fellowship in the same 
Colledge, & became the Common Reader at Buckingham College in 
Cambridge.* And within one year after he was married, his wife 
travelling with child both she & the child died; so that incontinently 
after her decease, he continuing in favour with the Master & Fellows 


* See Burnet, vol. i. p. 79, who says he was a Reader of Divinity at Backingham 


College. Morice, it will be observed, says below that he was admitted er of 
the Divinity Lecture in Jesus Coll, 
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of Jesus College, they choose him again Fellow of y* same House, where 
he remained. And then after, when Cardinall Wolsey had begun his 
College at Oxford, the s¢ Cardinall among other of that University of 
Cambridge, w™ he there’ proctired to be of his new Foundation, would 
have had M' Cranmer to be one of his Fellows in his s¢ new College, 
but he utterly refused the same, abyding still in Jesus College, where 
he ual a 9 D* of Divinity, & there was admitted the reader of the 
Divinity Lecture in the same College, untill he was preferred unto the 
King’s service, w® was after this sort. 

It chanced that when Cardinall Campeius & Cardinal Wolsey 
Commissioners from the Bp. [of Rome] in the King’s Cause of 
Divorcement, between Kathariae Lady Dowager of Spain & his High- 
ness, there was that year a Plague of Pestilence in Cambridge, by 
means whereof D' Cranmer, having 2 Scholers with him at Cambridge, 
the sons of one M‘ Cressey of Waltham Abbey,* whose wife was of 
kindred to the s4 D* Cranmer, came from Cambridge unto Waltham 
with the s* Schollers, to their Father’s House, to the Intent to remain 
there during the Plague time. In the mean season, whiles he was 
thus abiding at Waltham in the House of the s4 M’ Cressey, & after 
the Cardinals had ended the time of their Commission, finishing no 
matter according to the King’s expectation, King Henry for a day or 
twaine removed in great displeasure with the s¢ Cardinals from Lon- 
don to Waltham Abbey, & so then as it chanced D* Stephens, the 
King’s Secretary, & D* Fox, Almosyner to the K. (the great & only 
chief Doers of the King’s s¢ cause at that time) were by the Har- 
bingers lodged in the Cressey’s House, where Cranmer was 
also lodged before y* coming there, by means whereof all they three, 
being of old acquaintante, & meeting together the first night at Supper, 
had familiar talk concerning the University of Cambridge, & so 
entring into further Communication, they debated among themselves 
that great & weighty cause of the King’s Divorcement, then of late ven- 
tilated before the s4 Cardinals, In w™ y' communication & confer- 
ence D* Cranmer uttered his opinion in this sort. I have nothing at 
all studied (said he) for the verity of this Cause, nor am not beaten 
therein, as you have been. Howbeit I do think that you go not the 
next way to work as to bring this matter unto a perfect conclusion & 
end, specially for the satisfaction & troubled conscience of the King’s 
Highness, for in observing the common process & frustratory delayes 
of these your courts the matter will linger long enough, & peradven- 
ture in the end come unto small effect; & this most certain, said he, 
that there is but one Truth in it, w™ no Men: ought or better can 
discuss then the Divines, whose sentence may be known & brought so 
to pass with little Industry & charges, that the King’s conscience 
thereby may be quieted & pacify’d, w™ we all chiefly ought to con- 
sider rd regard in this Question & doubt. And then his Highness in 
conscience quieted may determine with himself that w®™ shall seem 
good before God, & let these tumultuary Processes give place unto a 


* Baker, it will be remembered, corrected Burnet, who says (p. 79) Waltham 
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certain truth. When he had thus spoken his advice, or like words in 


effect, they both liked well his Counsell therein, &, within two days 
after, D' Fox, communing with the King touching the further age 
cuting of that cause, declared the conference they had at Waltham 
with D* Cranmer, whose Device so pleased the King’s Highnes, that he 
thereupon commanded them to send for D' Cranmer, & so by & by, 
being sent for, he came to the King’s presence at Greenwich, & after 
some speciall communication with the s¢ D' Cranmer, the K. reteyned 
him to write his minde in that his cause of Divorcement, & committed 
him unto the Earle of Wiltshire, Q. Ann’s Father, to be entertained 
at Durham Place, where the Earle did lie, untill he had ended his 
mind & opinion concerning the s¢ cause. And when D' Cranmer 
had accomplished the King’s Request in this behalf, he with the Secre- 
tary, & the Almosyner, & other Learned Men had in Commission to 
dispute the Cause in question at both the Universities at Cambridge 
& Oxford : w™ being first attempted at Cambridge,* D' Cranmer by 
his authority & persuasion brought 6 or 7 learned men in one day 
of the contrary part & opinion on his part. Whereupon after the 
Determination of the s¢ Universities (w™ both confirmed the King’s 
Cause) the King’s Maj‘'* appointed the Earle of Wiltshire, D' Cran- 
mer, D* Stokisley, D' Bennett & other learned men Ambassadors unto 
the Bp. of Rome, to have the matter there disputed & ventilated; & 
for that the King liked well D' Cranmer’s travell and Industry in the 
matter, he promoted him before he went forth unto the Deanery of 
Taunton in Devonshire & unto another Benefice named. . . . 

And when they had accomplished y' Ambassage with the Bp. of 
Rome, the Earle of Wiltshire & the other learned Men returned again 
into England: & D' Cranmer not being answered with the Bp. of 
Rome, was sent forwards Ambassador to the Emperour then being in 
expedition against the Turk at Vienna, &, upon the Emperor’s return 
homeward through Germany, he had in his Journey as well confer- 
ence with diverse learned Men in Germany, as with certain Learned 
of the Emperor’s Councill, who being of the contrary opinion was by 
him allured to favour the King’s Cause. Insomuch that being by this 
means both well acquainted & entertained among the Learned Men 
there, It was his chance to marry a Kinswoman of theirs, this his Jast 
wife, w™ he secretly sent for home into England, within one year of 
his placing in his Dignity. And whilst he was in this Ambassage with 
the Emperour, the ArchBp. of Canterbury W™ Warham being de- 

ed this transitory Life, the s¢ D. Cranmer was nominated & 
elected ArchBp. of Canterbury in his room. Thus much concerning 
his entrance towards his Dignity. 3 

Now as touching his Qualities, wherewithall he was specially 
endued, like as some of them were very rare & notable, so ought they 
not to be put in oblivion. Wherefore among other things it is to be 


* This agrees with the letter of Dr. Buckmaster, printed in your last number, 
which, however, I should not have sent, had I remembered that Burnet has in his 
third volume corrected his account of this matter from information supplied to him 
by Baker, who also furnished him with the Papers in Part III. book ‘i Collection 

©. 16. See, too, Dr. Lamb's Documents from MSS. C, C, C. C, p. 15. seq. 
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noted, that he was a man of such temperature of nature, or rather so 
mortified, that no manner of prosperity or adversity could alter or 
change his accustomed conditions &c. 

[The rest, the sanie fos much the same) as printed in M' Strype’s 
Memorials of ArchBp. Cranmer. Lib. 3, cap, 30, pag. 428, &c. |’ 


When a competent editor shall undertake (what would be of great 
service to the student of our Church History) a continuation of Dr, 
Wordsworth’s Eccles, Biog., it isto be hoped that he will print this 
Life entire from the Corpus MS,: for the writer, Morice, was secre- 
tary to the Archbishop, and his quaint style is far more attractive than 
that of his successors. (For a notice of Morice, see Ellis. Lett. of Em. 


Lit. Men. Camd, Soc. 1843. Letter ix, In this Letter some men- 
tion is made of Cranmer.) 


The following paper, it is true, belongs to a later period than that 
to which Baker’s notes hitherto printed relate ; but it is perhaps more 
convenient to arrange these scattered notices by order of subjects than 
by order of time. 


(Baker MSS, vol.xxxi, p. 127.) 


tain’d, 

(1.) Informations & Articles against severall Preachers in the 
Diocess of Canterbury, both the opposers & I‘avourers of the Refor- 
mation ; & of the latter particularly Lancelot Ridley & Scory, with 
D® Nevenson the ArchBp’s Commissary, after the setting forth of the 
6 Articles in y* lattér end of the Reign of Hen. y*® 8", attested by 
several persons, & collected out of their Sermons, according to the 
various opinion & belief of the Informants, & presented as Heresies & 


Errors. The Heads of w™ Articles are noted with various observa- — 


tions on them, in the very handwriting of ArchBp. Cranmer. 

(2.) Diverse Articles Interrogatory, & their Responses, with Letters 
relating thereto, concerning the practices of certain Prebendaries & 
others in Kent & Canterbury against ArchBp. Cranmer, with y* con- 
fessions & Letters under y" own hands, whereby it appears, that certain 
Prebendaries of Cant. & Justices of Peace & Clergymen were set on 
by Stephen Gardiner, Bp. of Winton: to complain to the King & 
Council of the s¢ ArchBp. for his own discourses had both in publick 
& private tending to favour the Reformation, & also for his permission 
of, or connivance at, some preachers that opposed some of the doctrines 
established by the 6 Articles: whereas he was rigorous in his emir 
ings against some Preachers whose doctrine was more conformable 
thereunto, The Depositions were taken by the ArchBp. himself & 
D' Lee Dean of York. D* London & S* John Baker a Privy Coun- 
cellor were Winchester’s chief Instruments, who received y* Informa- 
tions from Dt John Willoughby, Curate of Chilham, Robert Serles, 
Edmond Shether, William Gardiner, who for preaching about Images, 
to the dislike of the ArchBp., had incurred his displeasure, & had been 
imprisoned by him being Preachers and Prebendaries of the Church 

VoL, XXXVI.—August, 1849. N 


“In MS. C.C.C. Tit. Que concernunt Cranmerum, are con- 
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of Canterbury; as was also Richard Parkehurst, Arthur Sentleger, 
John Millys, William Hunt, Prebendaries: & from W™ Cocks Petty 
Canon, John Thatcher kinsman to Gardiner, Thomas Calkot servant 
to Serles, M' Petit Clerk of the Peace, & servant to S' John Baker. 
The Justices of Peace concern’d most therein were M' Twayits, 5S‘ 
Christopher Hales, & S* Tho. Moyle, Knights, & M‘ Baro Clerk of 
the peace for the County of Kent. 

(The History of this Conspiracy, with its Issue, is to be found in 
Jo. Fox’s Acts & Mon., & D' Burnet's Hist. Ref. pt. 1, pag. 327.) 

(3.) These Towns following are specially to be remembered, that 
in them be placed Learned men, with sufficient stipends. 


Sandwich Crainbroke Marden 
Dover Feversham Maidston 
Folkestone Hearne Wye 
Ashford Whitstable Wingham.” 
Tenterden 


Baker's notes on Burnet. 


P. 91. [Opinions of foreign Divines on the King’s Divorce] Vaco- 
nius de Vacuna, qui leges Neapoli publicé interpretabatur, queestionem 
illam, an Pontifex possit dispensare, ut frater, &c., negative deter- 
minat. MS, Col. Trin, Cant. * 

Ib. [line 18 from foot. Crook died before he could receive a 
Reward, for I do not find him mentioned after this. ]530.] He liv’d 
long after, v. Hatcher MS. y. Wood Athen. Ox. p, 85. He dy’d 
an, 1558. ib. p. 86. 

P. 94. [line 32. The Lutherans did express great sincerity in their 
judgement on the divorce.} Honest W. Tyndall was against the 
Divorce. See his Practyse of Prelates, Whether the Kinges Grace 
may be separated from hys Quene, because she was his brother’s Wyfe. 
Marborch. An. mccoce & Xxx. 

P, 95, [line 15. Agrippa won over by Cranmer to the King’s 
cause, &c.] When Rob, Wakfeld publisht bis Book in favor of y* 
divorce, w©” was after the King’s marriage with Ann Bol., Agrippa 
was then against it, for Wakfeld’s Book is principally wrote against 
the Bp. of Roch., Abel, & Agrippa, & plainly implys Agrippa to be of 
the same opinion with the other two. v. Rob. Wakfeld Kotser Codicis 
et literas annex, Voyez Bayle Dict. Hist. Critique; L’Article, 


P, 97, [many arguments for the King sum’d up in a short Book, 
printed first in Latin, then in English, line 14.) They may be had 
in Antisanderus, printed Cantabrig. an. 1593.* And in the Answere 
to Sanders’ monarchy, print. Lond. an, 1573.t But more largely in 


* In Baker's MSS. iv. 32—36, is a paper respecting this book, which I print 
below from a transcript in the Univ. Libr. 

_t De Visibili Rom’anarchia contra Nich. Sanderi Monarehiam xpodtyopivwy 
Tabri Dao. Acwortho legu doctore Authore Aula Pembr. MS. note in copy 
John's Coll, Libr.] Londini apud Jobhannem Dayum Typographum. An. 
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the Booke cited by the Author, w™ Booke he follows exactly in this 
Abstract. Thé Booke was printed at London, April, an. 1530, if 
there be not a mistake in figures. In Latin. And in English, 
7. an, 1531, cum Privilegio. [See Dibdin's Ames, Art. 
1332-3. 

P. 101. [line 9. the Queen offered to purge herself by Oath, that 
Prince Arthur never knew her,] The Princess both gave her Oath - 
& the tokens of virginity were observ’d the day after her marriage 


with Prince Hen.; v. t. printed Lunenburgh, an, 1532, & dedi- 


cated to the Emperor’s Ambassador. P, 29, 

P. 102. [line 10. Laurence, successor of Augustin, having excom- 
municated Edbald for an incestuous Marriage, refused in spite of y* 
Pope’s entreaties to absolve him.] Laurence did not excommunicate 
Edbald, nor could he, Edbald being yet a Heathen, & when he became 
Christian he put away his wife. v. Bed. Lib. 2. cap. 5, 6. v. Malms- 
bur. Lib. 1; nothing there sayd of the Pope. But itis so in the Booke 
the Historian quotes [that noticed above, on page 97] juxta Fin. 

P. 103. [line 8. No works, excépt Cajetan’s and Victoria’s, against 
the King.] v. Lnote on] P. 89, 101. Cajetan’s Booke is only a short 
Letter to the King, dat. Jan. 27, an. 1534. And another short letter 
to y® Pope Clem. 7. Dat. an. 1580. Mar. 13, But tho’ the Bp. 
of Rochester’s Booke was not publisht,* yet Cochlaus has publisht a 
Booke on the subject. Of both w he speaks thus in his Booke 
against Rich, Sampson. De Matrimonio Regis doctissimé scripsit 
Johan, Episcopns Roffeus: grande volumen, quod vel supprimitis vi, 
vel ipso cum Autore sustulistis de medio, Ego interim alium de eodem 
edidi libellum, &c.,; of another Booke to this purpose see [note on ] 
p- 89 of this vol. Cochleus’s Book was printed an, 1535, under y* 
Title, De Matrimonio Seren, Regis Henrici 8vi &c. ad Paulum tertiam 
Pont. Max. 1585, 4to. 

_P. 104. [line 3. Pope Martin confirmed a man’s marriage with 
his own sister.] This is a mistake ; it is not sayd his own sister, but 
his wife’s own sister. v. Tr. quoted [in note on] p. 101. . Printed 
Lunenburgh, an, 1532, P. 119, 122. [The mistake is Ackworth’s, 
who says, De visib, Rom’anarch, page 174. * Martinus Papa, cum qui-+ 
dam sororem matrimonio sibi copulasset, eamq. thori consuetudine diu 
tennisset, habito cum Theologis atque Jurisperitis consilio, etsi contra 
Jus divinum fuisset, tamen matrimonium non dissolvit, sed ob majoris 
mali alioquin secuturi vitationem id privilegio ratum fecit, de quo 
quidem matrimonio, quoniam contractum, consummatum, et authori- 
tate Pape ratum fuisset, Antonius Florentinus Archiepiscopus ita 
scripsit. “ Quoniam dispensationem obtinuit remanendi cum ea, commit- 
tendum est negotium Judicio Dei, neque condemnandum.” } 

_ P. 106. [init. Convocation (an. 1531) satisfied that the King’s mar- 
riage was unlawful.] Howe in his Preface to Stow’s History says, 
The Clergy nor Parliament, notwithstanding the King’s importunity, 


* It is in Baker’s MSS, xxxv. 253—296. If you think it worth while to print it, 
I will send it, 
n2 
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would never yield to the divorce. v. Howe's Pref. p. 10; nor did they, 
till after the King was marry’d to Ann Bolen. v. Godwin Annal, 
ad an. 1533.—Sed Quere,—Ant. Harmer, p. 193, Specimen, pro- 
duces the Instrument of the proceeding of Convocation, w™ he seems 
to place in this year 1531, but does not expressly fix the time. 

. 106, [Margin. The Whole Clergy in a preemunire.] v. Statut. 
25. Hen. 8. cap. 22. 

P. 112, [Nine Bps. Fisher being one acknowledge y* K. Supreme 
Head: probably Pole did the same.] This & somewhat worse is 
own’d by Sanders, p. 72, 73, as to the Bp. of Rochester. For he says, 
the Bp. took the Oath with y* explanation. [quantum per Christi 
legem licet.| And therefore if Pole were then present, it is not like he 
would refuse. But Sanders says, the Bp. of Roch, repented after- 
wards of what he had done.—Pool was in England an, 1531], as 
appears from an Epistle of Erasmus directed to him that year. vy. Lib. 
24. p. 945. 

P, 113. [line 7. Clergy escaped premunire by paying Henry 
100,000£.] v. concessionem Cleri Cant, apud Rymer Acta pub. Tom. 
14. p. 418, | 

Ib. [line 12 from foot. Rouse a cook poisoned some porridge in 
Fisher's kitchin. Feb. 16.] Feb, 18th. 

Ib. [Margin, 22. Hen. 8. Act. 16.] It should be 22 Hen. 8. 
cap. 9. 

P. 121. [Margin. A Bull for erecting new Bpricks.] v. Rymer 
Acta pub. Tom, 14. p. 273, 291. 

P, 123. [Oath of Clergy to the Pope.] This Oath is more full & 
large than that w™ ArchBp. Cranmer tooke. v. Strype. Append. 
num. 6, As that w™ he tooke to the King is more full than that 
w™ follows, ib, num, 7. 

Ib. [line 13 from foot. their Rights, Seats, Honours, &c.] States. 
v. Fox. vol. 2. p. 332. v. Antiq. Brit. p. 302, 326. 

P. 124. [line 8. I shall bear to you . . . yearly Worship.] earthly. 
v. Fox. vol. 2. p. 332. 

Ib. [line 22. More gave up the Great Seal. May 16. 1532. & 
Audley was made Chancellor] May 16. So it is sayd in his printed 
Works. p. 1419. [F.] But S' Tho. Audley was not made L4 Chan- 
cellor, till the 26. of Jan. ensuing. an, 1533. 24 Hen. &. Tho. Audley 
had the great Seal deliver’d to him on Munday 20. Maii; and then 
knighted, Claus, 24. Hen. 8 in dorso. A new seal made & deliver’d 
unto him upon the 6" of Sept. following. ibid. He was made Chan- 
cellor y© 26" of Jan. ensuing. ibid. See Dugdal’s Catalogue of Ld, 
Chancellors. p. 23. 

Ibid. [line 11 from foot. Anne Boleyn created Marchioness of 
Pemb. in Sept.] She was created March. Sept. 1, being Sunday. 
See the Patent and form of Creation in Mills, p. 80; & so likewise 
Stow, who adds, that she had 1000'i> per an. given her by the King 
out of the Bprick of Durham. p. 560. 

P. 126. [line G. Henry married Anne Boleyn. Nov. 14.]  v. 
Speed. p. 770. v. Weaver, p. 514. Holingshed. p. 929. [Jt is well 
Known that Stow is right in saying, what Burnet asserts that he “ says 
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without any ground” that Anne was married Jan, 25. “ St, Pauls Day.” 
Cranmer Letter xiv. Jenkyns. Burnet is wrong too, as appears from 
the same Letter, in saying that Cranmer was (icy 

Ib. [line 8 from foot. Parl. began to sit Feb. 4, 1533.] Inchoa- 
tum per prorogationem 5t° Januar. Dugdal. Sum. p. 497. 

128. [init. Cranmer, to avoid preferment returned slowly.] I pro- 
longed my journey by seaven weeks at the least, thinking that he 
(via. King) would be forgetfull of me in the meantime, Cranmer 
apud Fox Martyr. vol. 3. p. 655.—Ibid. p. 661, he says, he remained 
in Germany one half year after the King had writ for him to come 
home. 

Ib. [line 7 from foot. Cranmer consecrated March 13.] Mar, 30 
according to Strype Mem. p. 18. [So dnt. Harmer. No 27.] 

P. 129. [line 9. Cranmer’s Protestation.] printed in Stryp. Mem. 
Num. 5, 

Ibid. line 28. [In Convocation the Opinions of 19 Universities 
were read to the effect that a man is forbidden by God’s law to marry. 
his brother’s wife, & the question was so decided nem, contrad.] It 
was not carry’d Nemine Contradicente, but the Bp. has mistaken his’ 
Author. There were 19 dissented, w® the Bp. by mistake under- 
stands of 19 Universities. v. Antiq. Brit. in vit. Cranm. The Author 
before quoted [tn note on] p. 89 says, only the opinion of 7 Universities 
could be had. And the *Author of Fidelis Servi Infidel. Subdito 
Respons. speaks of no more, w™ with two of our own, Oxford & Cam- 
bridge, make only 9. But the Bp. mistakes Universities for men. v. 
Antig. Brit. in vita Cranmeri. Ld. Herbert speaks only of 7; v. Lif, 
Hen. 8. p. 324. Fuller speaks of no more: he mentions indeed ten, 
but Oxford and Cambridge are taken in, & Paris stands with him for 
two, Ch. Hist. L. 5. p. 188. So Holingshed, p. 923. So Fox, ten. 
vol, 2, p. 326. Only 7 are printed in Antisanderus, Cantabrig. an. 
1593, the same that are printed inthis volume. The Bp. himself men- 
tions only 12 in his Appendix to this vol, p. 284. Only 7 mention’d 
in the Answere to Sander’s Monarchy printed an. 1573, Lond. Author 
Geo. Ackworth. | 

Ib. [lin. 3 from foot. Burnet conjectures that Deans & Arche 
deacons in the time of Popery sat in the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion.] This account is plainly overthrown by Fuller’s account of the 
Convocation, An. 1536, from the Records, where Rich. Gwent, Arch- 
deacon of London, is chosen Prolocutor of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation, & Deans & Archdeacons are sayd to have sat in that House, 
Ch. Hist. |. 5, p. 297. And so again in the Convocation An, 1540 the 
same Rich, Gwent chosen Prolocutor. |. 5, p, 236, ibid. 

P, 131. [Sentence of Divorce, Margin] v. Rymer Acta pub. Tom. 
ld, p. 462-3, 467-8, 476-7. | 

Ib. [line 26, One thing is to be observed, that Cranmer in his Sen- 
tence is called Legate of the Apostolick Sce.| ‘There is no mystery in 


* “ Auctor hujus libri, Barth, Clarke, L.L.D., erat socius Coll. Regal. Cant., 
admissus in Coll. 1554.” “The au'hor of this book met with such treatment, as 
might have discouraged Dr. Cowell from undertaking the like employment.”— 
Baker MS, notes in a copy in St. John’s Coll. Libr. 
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this. He was to use that style & Title, till it was abrogated, as it was 
in a synod the same year, An, 1533, where it was decreed that the 
ArchBp. of Cant. should be no longer styl’d legate, but Primate & 
Metropol. of all England; v. Antiq. Brit. ad An. 1533, vita Cran- 
meri. ‘This the Bp. seems to have discover’d in y* Appendix, p. 287. 
[where he says. Parl. did not put down y* Pope’s Authority for 8 
months after the Sentence.}] The Pope's power was abolished the 
latter end of this year, Stryp. p. 23. And yet Cranmer us’d the Title 
of Apostolice Sedis Legatus An. 1535, ib. p. 33; of w™ Quer. v. 
Stryp. p. 39 Append. Num, 17, p. 21, num. 15, So that M' Atter- 
bury is mistaken as well as the Bp. See Addend, p. 635. 

Ib. [line 32. Ann crowned Jun. 1.) 4to Calend. Junii says Geo. 
Lilly, Chron, An, 1533. 

1b. [Censures past on the Divorce. marg.] There was publisht 
about this time, An. 1533, Londini in edibus Tho. Berthelet cum 
privilegio, a Book under this Title, Articles devisid by y* holle Con- 
sent of y* Kinges most honourable Counsayle, his Gracis licence 
opteyned therto, not only to exhorte, but also to enfourme his Lo- 
vynge Subjectis of trouthe.—It contains y* reasons of King’s 

ings in y*® matter of y* divorce, & should have been taken 
notice of here, had the Author ever seen it. It is in Trin. Coll. 
Library, class 2, 8, 24. 

P. 134. Seow 6 from foot. Duke of Orleans married (according 
to the Papal historians) when 14 years and nine months old] seaven 
months. Spondan. 

P, 136. [line 11. March 23, 1531. King Henry ordered to take 
Katherine as his wife.] This sentence is printed at large in Antisan- 
derus, 7 lhe dat. Mar. 23, An. 1532, And in Sanders, p. 76, dat. 
An. 1533, Pontificat. Clement. undecimo, in a different Form ; and in 
Fox, vol, 2, p. 632. Dat. Mar, 23, An. 1534; & in the MS at 
Gresham Coll. dat. Mar. 23, 1534. 


P. 137. Nae 12, Then (1532) was written De Differentid Reg. 
& Eccles, Potest.] printed An. 1538, Cl. A, 1, 3. 

Ib. fine 17. Stokesley & Tonstal write to Reg. (soon after, Car- 
dinal, Pool.] He was then Cardinal, for they exhort him to return 
to his Duty to the King, & to surrender up his Red Hat, v. Letter 
printed cum Privilegio, An. 1560, 


P. 140 &c [Royal supremacy. Jn Baker’s MSS are a number of 

pers on this subject. “ Renunciation of y* Pope by Camb. Univ., 
1535, vols, vi, 149, xiv. 193.” (Index, p. 25,) “ Cleri, Secul. et Regul., 
Recognitiones de suprematu Regis, 1534, vol. xviii. 444-453,” (Index 
v. Cleri.) “ Hilcardi testimon. de Statuto super suprematum Eccle. 
Regium, vol. xx. 29-32,” (Ib. v. Hilcardus.) “ Papal Power in 
England abolished, 1535, vol. xxx. 130. (Ib. v. Reformation.) ] 

P, 143, [line ult. Parl. sat down Jan. 15.] The Parl. An. 1533, 
begun Jan, 5" see Dugdal’s Sum, p. 497. It begun Jan. 25 accord- 
ing to the Statut. Booke printed in that Reign. 

P. 149. [the Maid of Kent, sce Ellis, Ser. 3, Letters 168 § 222, § 
Wright, Suppression of Monasteries, Camd. Soc. Letters, 6-11.] 

P. 150, [line 19, D® Bocking Canon of Christ-Church in Canter- 
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bury.] Bocking a Monk in Christ Ch. in Cant. ; v. Stat. 25 Hen. 8, 
ch, 12. But this is observ’d by Fulman, 

P. 152, [line 17 from foot. Parl. prorogued March 29+] prorogued 
on the 30“ of March, vy. Stat. Booke printed An. 1544, 

P. 154. [line 4 from foot. Form of Oath for Succession not known, 
erased by Bonner in Mary’s time.] I suppose the Form was the same 
that is printed in the Collect, num, 50. For it is sayd in the Body of 
it, that they oblige themselves by oath. And it appears from M* 
Wharton (De Episcopis London: Append. num. 12,) that the Forms 
in substance were the same, v. L* Herbert, p. 373. [4s to the charge 
against Bonner, Wharton says, (Strype’s Cranmer, p. 1042, Ed, 1812.) 
Burnet giveth two or three instruments of the subscription of so many 
particular convents, & supposeth that no more remain, but that all the 
rest were in the reign of Queen Mary destroyed by Bishop Bonner. 

. - In truth all those instruments do yet remain... . in their 
proper place, the King’s Exchequer, into which they were at first 
returned, & where they have been hitherto kept.) | 

P. 155. [the Prioress of Dominican Nuns at Depéford, line 9.] It 
should be, Prioress of the Austin nunns at Dertford, v. Collect. num,50, 

Ib. [Margin. More refuses the Oath.] v. L¢ Herbert, p 372, 373. 

P, 156. [line 15. The Abbot of Westminster.] W™ Benson, alias* 
Boston. 

Ib. [line 29, Fisher & More offered to swear another oath for the 
succession ] v. Stryp. Memorial. Append. num. 9, p. 13. 

Ib. [line 35. Cranmer writes on behalf of More & Fisher, April 27. 
Weaver's Monuments.] Dat. 17% April. And the same Dat. 
assign’d in Stryp. Memor. Append, num. 11, viz. April 17. 

P. 158, [line 17 from foot. Hilsey not consecrated before 1537. |+ 
Joh. Hilsey was made Bp. An. 1535. Had Restitution of the Tem- 
poralities of that See, Octobr. 4, An. 27, Hen. 8. An. Dom. 1535, v. 
Athen, Oxon. p. 43. An, 1538. That he was Bp. An. 1535 appears 
from Stryp. Mem. p. 37, 38, where John Bp. of Rochester assists at 
two Consecrations, Mar, 18 & 19, An. Regn. 27, An. Dom. 1535. 
And from Stow, Chron. p. 572, who mentions Hilsey of Rochester 
together with Fox of Hereford & Latimer of Worcester An. 1535, 
This can be no mistake in Figures, For the Bp. commits the same 
mistake p. 249 of this vol. Hilsey Bp. 1535, So Antiq. Brit. in the 
Catalogue of Bps. See p. 365 of this vol., where the Bp. says it 
again. John Bp. of Roch. assisted at the Consecration of Geo. 
Brown ArchBp. of Dublin, Mar. 19, 1535, v. Mason, Lib, 2, cap. 12. 

P. 159. [line 19 from foot. Tindal, Jove, &c were writing new 
Books] leg. Joye. [See More’s Works, p. 342, sos 

Ib. [line 1] from foot. Tonstall buys up Tindal’s N. T.]{ Hall, p. 
176. See Tyndal’s Practice of Prelates versus finem. 


* I have not thought it worth while to preserve the contraction als, nor shall I do 
80 in other cases. 

t See Hilsey’s Letter to Cramwell, asking for the mitre, staff, and seal of his pre- 
decessor. Ellis, Ser. 3, Letter 246. 

t See a Letter from Richard Nix, Bp. of Norwich, to Warham, June 14, 1527, 
offering money towards buying up the copies of Tyndal’s N, T., (Ellis, Ser. 3, 
Letter 155,) with the interesting preliminary matter. 
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P. 160. [line 26. a Paper to be read in every Parish against 
Tindal’s Books] of w™ see Fox, vol. 2, p. 22, vol. 3, p. 479. Hugh 
Latimer was then B. D., for w® see Fox, vol. 3, p. 450. See Antiq. 
Brit. p. 326, 327. , 

Ib. [line 13 from foot. The Supplication of the Beggars. The Date 
in the Margin is 1534, the last Date in the text 1530.]* This Booke 
was writ An, 1527, & sent over to Ann Boleyn An. 1528, & deliver’d 
to the King by Her. Fox, vol. 2, p. 279. This Booke was likewise 
condemned An. 1530, amongst the other Books mention’d in the last 
Paper of Spelman’s Collection, vol. 2°*, and should have been men- 
tion’d before——It seems it was compil’d before. For I have seen 
the Booke with this Title. “ The Supplication of Beggers compyled by 
Symon Fyshe, An, 1524.” But mark the Event, An, 1546, after the 
Church Lands had been seiz’d & squander'd away, there comes out, 
The Supplication of the Poor Commons, complaining of want of Hospi- 
tality or Extortion in those that held these Lands, & of Extended 
instead of Old Rents, or Fines rackt beyond the old proportion, so that 
many Tenants were almost ruin’d. Cl. 14, 12, 25, 

P. 161. [line 4. None of the Clergy wrote much, only Fisher 
wrote for Purgatory.] ‘The Bp. of Rochester wrote severall other 
Books, that may be seen amongst his Works. 

P. 162. [line ult. Tho. Hitton condemned to be burnt by Warkam 
& Fisher] As he was at Maidstone, after he had been dieted & tor- 
mented by them, v. the Practise of Prelates, juxta Fin. [ Univ, Libr. | 
Cl. F. [now F,] 13, 40, v. Fox, vol. 3, p. 1003, 1004, 

P. 164. wm 7. Bilney executed Noy. 10] on St. Magnus’s Day, 
Fox, p. 277. 

P. 165. [line 26. Bainham burnt about the end of April, 1532.] the 
last day of April, 1532. 

P, 166. [line 8. Tracy’s Will. Tracy of Worcestershire] The Copy 
of this Will both in Fox & Tyndal says, Tracy was of Todington in 
Glocestershire. See Fox, vol. 2, p. 317. See ‘T'yndal’s Exposition of 
Tracy’s Will, w™ differs from the account here given, particularly in 
this, that the will was brought before the ArchBp. And it does not 
appear how this matter should be brought into the Bp. of London's 
Court. [as Burnet says that it was.}| That Tracy was of Todington in 
Glocestershire, see Bale, Centur. p. 719. 

P, 171. [line 5 from foot. Lord Burleigh wrote that he had 6 or 
7 volumes of Cranmer’s writing all of w® except two are lost] Here 
the Bp. should have done right to that Family, by quoting these 2 
volumes under their name; whereas he quotes them as D* Stilling- 
fleet's MSS. who only borrow’d them from the Cecil or Salisbury 
Family. [See Baker's note on vol. I. Collect, p. 201.) 

P. 174, [Margin. Cranmer’s Speech about a General Council. ] 
This Speech does not occur in either of the two Volumes so often 
referr'd to, under the Title of MSS. D.D, Stillingfleet. [which however 
are here cited as Burnet’s authority. 

P. 181. [line 23, The Bps swore to the King’s Supremacy, though 
no Law as yet required them so to do,] v. Ld. Herbert, p, 379, 391. 


* See the preface to Pickering’s elegant reprint, London, 1845, 
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P.'190. [line 19, 1533. Christ Ch. Priory near Aldgate dissolved, 
& given to, L4 Chan, Audley; not to make him speak shriller for his’ 
Master in the Commons’ House, as Fuller mistakes it; for he had 
been Chanc. a year before this] An. 1531, An. Reg. 23, says Stow, 
Survey, p. 146. And Audley was not Chancellor till an. Hen. 8, 
24". So this is the Bp’s mistake, not Fuller’s. But Stow in his 
Chron. p. 560, says it was suppress’d An. 1532, in July, & that 
Audley was made Keeper of the Seal, 4" of June. [See above, note on 
p. 124.) v. Dugdal, Baron, vol. 2, p. 382, v. L* Herbert, Hist. 

343. 
: Ib. [line 30. Prior & convent resigned 24 Feb, 23d Regni.] Nic. 
Hancock Prior & y* Convent resign’d that House Febr, 24. an, 1531. 
Rymer. Acta pub. Tom, 14, p. 41], 12. 

P, 192, [line 18 from foot. Katherine died Jan. 8, 1536, 33 years 
after she came to England] She came into England Oct, 2°4 an, 1501. 
So she had been more than 33 years in England. 

Ib. [line antepenult. Henry made her body be laid in the Abbey 
Church of Peterborough. 

P. 193. [line 20 from foot. L¢ Herb. wonders that the .printed 
Stat. has no preamble. Fuller wonders, that Herb. did not see the 
Record ; &, after printing the Preamble, says, ‘ The rest follow as in 
the printed Stat. cap, 27.” (read 28.) This shews that ‘neither ever ~ 
looked on the Record. For there is a particular Stat. of Dissolution, 
distinct from cap. 28.] And yet in 35 uppenionss the Bp. must be 
mistaken, For it is pretty plain from S* Will. Dugdal’s Monast. vol. 
I, p. 1048, that there was only one Statute, viz. 27, Hen. 8, cap. 28, 
the same that is referr’'d to by L4 Herbert & Fuller. The preamble 
whereof is printed by S* Will. from the Record, together with its con- 
nexion with the first words of the printed Statute, cap. 28, & puts 
~ matter almost beyond the possibility of doubt. v, Monasticon vol. 

p. 1048. 

P, 197. [line 17 from foot. Ann Boleyn, at a Tilting at Greenwich, 
let fall her Handkerchief to one of her Gallants.] Here the Bp. tran- 
scribes Sanders. For L¢ Herbert, p. 381, says, our Histories men- 
tion not this Passage. 

P. 209. [Elizabeth’s Letter to the Queen, when not Four years 
old! ! “M* Denny & my Lady pray God to send you a most lucky 
deliverance.”] The Lady Eliz. was at S' Anthony Denny’s House at 
Cheston An. 1548, when M' Ascham went to be her Instructor, w™ 
year this Letter should bear date. [ Burnet dates it 1537.| v. Ascham’s 
Schoolmaster. Fol. 32. See likewise his Life ad. An. 1548, 

Ib. [ Writ. this last day of July] An, 1548, For Q. Catherin, viz. 
Parr, dy’d September in that year, of her first child, by the L* Tho. 


* See Ellis, Ser. 3, Lett. 259, which tells us that Henry would not be at the char 
of setting up a hearse to Katherine in St. Paul’s. See Gunton’s History of the 
Church of Peterborough, p. 57. It may be well to remark that there is a copy 
of this book in the University Library, with large annotations by Baker, amongst 
which are a few transcribed from Kennett, (who appears to have meditated a new 
edition.) This work is not, I believe, noticed in the excellent Index to Baker's 
MSS., published in 1848 by Four Members of the Camb, Ant, Soc. 
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Seymor, L4 Admirall. v. Godwin. Annal. An. 1548. This mistake 
was discovered by D' H. But the Date not fixt. 

Ib. [line 1] from foot. Parl. summoned to meet June 8] Jun, 8. 
See Dugdal. Sum, p. 498. And so the Statutes printed in this Reign, 
at the entrance of this year. 

P, 213, [line 7. Convocation sat down (An. 1536), June 9", it 
being customary for it to meet after Parl.] Latimer’s Sermon was 
preached Jun. 9", before the Parliament began. So it is sayd in the 
‘Title of that Sermon in English ; tho the title to the Sermon in Latin 
does not say it: antequam consultatio publica inrietur. So the Vat. 
Titl. So it must be a mistake in y* English. 

Ib, [line 8. Cromwell came as Vicar-General ; But he was not yet 
Vice-Gerent. For now he sat next to, when Vicegerent above 
Cranmer.] Cromwell is styl’d Vicarius generalis in spiritualibus in the 
writ of Summons to the Parl. An. 1539, v. Dugdal. An. 1539, And 
his summons stands before the ArchBps. Stow, p. 573, says he was 
made Vicar General 18 Jul. 1536, over all the spiritualty, under the 
King, and sat among the Bps. as Head over them. He styles him 
Vicegerent in Septem. following, & seems to use these Titles promis- 
cuously. For Aug. 26 1537 He styles him Viceroy & Vicar Gen. 
See note in the following Page, where Cromwell is sayd to take the 
highest place—An. 1536, Sess, 5, Jul. 11.—* Quo [libello] lecto per 
eundem [Hereford] Episcopum, Honorandus Tho. Cromwell, Reve- 
rendissimus et alii Prelati, Prolocutor et Clerus domus Inferioris 
eundem libellum approbando subscripserunt, v. M‘ Gibson’s Synodus 
Anglican. Ch. 16, p. 180, v. p. 181 hujus voluminis,—It is plain 
from an Original in Fuller. Hist. of University of Cambridge, p. 109, 
An, 1535, that Cromwel was styled Vicegerent that year, viz. Octobr. 
22, An, 1535, And the Bp. must have been asleep that did not 
observe it. [“ Certainly Fuller was asleep when he wrote §c.” line 23.] 
[ See Gutch, Collectan. Curios. 11. wey 

P. 214. [line 22. Alex. Alesse brought to the Convocation by 
Cromwell.]| This Author has published an account of this Con- 
ference himself. He writes himself Alexander Alane Scot. The Title 
of the Booke is, Of the Auctorite of the word of God against the Bp. of 
London, wherein are contained certen disputations had in the Parliament 
Howse betwene the Bps abowt the nomber of the Sacraments, § other 
things very necessary to be known, made by Alexander Alane Scot, and 
sent to the Duke of Saxon, v. Cl. H. 13, 18. He was sent for (having 
been at Antwerp) into England by the L* Crumwell, & the ArchBp. 
of Canterbury, & was lovingly receiv’d by them, & the King himself; 
He was sent to Cambridge, to read a Lecture of the Scripture, and 
read upon the Psalms: but being driven from thence by contention, —& 
by occasion of some statutes set forth, w™ it had been wickedness not 
to have spoken against, and yet to have reproved them should have 
been counted sedition, he withdrew to London, where he study’d & 
practis’d Physic certen years, (& therefore could not be with Cranmer 
then at Lambeth [as Burnet says he was.]) He met by chance with 
the L* Cromwell, An. 1537, who called him to him, & tooke him with 
him to the Parliament House at Westminster, where he found all the 
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Bps. gathered together ; uuto whome all the Bps. & Prelates did rise 
up and.did obeisance as to their Vicar Generall,—& he sat him down 
in the highest place. Then follows the account of the Conference. 
But there is this material difference from the Bp.; that he (A, A.) 
makes it to be in the Parl. House, in the year 1537, & the ArchBp. of 
Cant. had on his side the Bps of Sarum, ily, Hereford,-& Worcester, 
Ely, & some others: on the Bp. of Lond, Stokesley's side were, the 
ArchBp. of York, Bps. of Lincoln, Bath, Chichester, & Norwich.—v. 
the Account, a scarce Booke, and not seen by the Bp. or M' Strype. It 
was writ in Latin, w™, if ever printed, I have not seen, but it is trans- 
Jated by one Edmund Alen, who liv’d in the same time. v. Baleum, 
an. 1550. v. p. 245, 365 hujus voluminis, This seems to have pass’d 
neither in Parl., nor in Convocation, but in a Convention of Bps, & 
Divines, of w™ vy. Strype Memor. L, 1, ch. 13, p. 50, 51, v. Preeface 
to the Institution of a Christian man printed by Berthelet. An. 1537. 

Ibid [antepenult, line. Fox of Hereford supported Cranmer] Fox, 
Bp. of Hereferd, was in Germany an. 1536, v. p. 295 of this vol. 
Quer. what time that year? See Fox, vol, 2, p. 505. See Alesse’s 
Booke, who says that Fox was then new come out of Germany. See 
M'‘ Atterbury. Chap. 8, p. 397, 367. 


As several readers, not having access to the second edition of Bur- 
net, may have been unable to compare his mistakes with Baker’s cor- 
rections, it may be advisable to give a summary review of the errors 
hitherto corrected ; and as some of these go to show that Burnet was not 
qualified by accurate knowledge of original authorities for the work 
which he took in hand, I will notice that point first, as in a manner 
introductory to an examination of particular errors, which may have 
been owing to carelessness, or other like causes. 

In his Preface, Burnet speaks of Parker’s Brit. Ant., which gives us 
barely the life of Cranmer ; whereas at least a part of the English 
edition has Parker's. life also. In the body of his work, p. 14, he is 
ignorant of the best authorities relating to Hunne’s murder: and takes 
the Preface to the Bible, printed Lond, 1550, for a genuine work of 
Wicliffe. Page 23, he says, We know not, but from his enemies, 
whether or no Wicliffe held many of the opinions charged upon him ; 
on which H. Wharton observes, “It seems the Historian knew not 
any certain means of gaining Information of Wicliff’s true Opinions : 
but when he would include all others in the same Ignorance, we must 
desire to be excused ;”? adding, that Wicliff’s works, if printed, would 
fill four or five volumes folio. Page 31, Burnet attributes to Henry 
himself the authorship of the book set forth in his name against 
Luther; and when Baker has corrected him by a citation from 
“ Roper's Life of More,” still cannot avoid falling into a blunder, but 
says, (vol. 3, page 171,*) “It will be found in the remarks on the 
former volumes, that he, [Sir Tho. More,] in another Letter, says, he 
was a Sorter of that Book.” More on this matter may be found in 


* In p. 18 of vol. iii. he seems to repeat his former misstatement, 
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Baker's notes on Burnet (vol. i. p. 356,) and on the following passage 
from More's Letter to Cromwell, (eb. or March, An. 25, Hen. &, p. 
1427, A. Ed. 1557 of More's Works,) “At y® first redig wherof 
[of the book against Luther], I moved y* kinges highnes, either to 
leave out that point [the pope’s primacy], or els to touch it more 
slenderly, for dout of such thinges as after might hap to fal in questio 
betwene his highnes & some pope, as betwene princes & popes divers 
times have done. Wherunto his highnes answered me, that he would 
in no wise anything minishe of that matter, of which thing his highnes 
showed me a secret cause, whereof I never had anything herd before.” 
Baker's note on this is as follows, ‘This secrete cause (when it 
needed no longer be a secret) is explain’d by Roper, in his Life of St‘ 
Tho. More, where he speaks* of the King’s Book, compil’d by other 
learned Men, not by the King, who had neither style nor Talents for 
such a work.” Page 41, occurs for the first time a mistake, which is 
at least thrice repeated, (vol. i. p. 42, Append, p.279. vol. ii. p. 316.) 
‘«‘ For this he [Sanders] cites Rastall’s Life of Sir ‘Tho. Moor, a Book 
that was never seen by anybody else.”” This is sufficiently confident, 
and the reason given (vol. i, Append. p. 279, ef. vol. i, p, 42) is an 
amusing example of the practice (so prev alent in our enlightened 
days) of substituting guesses at what might have been expected to 
happen for evidence of what has in fact happened. “ Nor is it likely 
that Rastal ever wrote More’s Life, since he did not set it out with 
his Works, which he published in one volume, Anno 1556.”"’+ Where 
is the improbability 7 May not Rastell have written the life after 
publishing the works? Baker (in a note printed in the Magazine 
for July, on page 89 of Burnet) gives a reason for supposing this to be 
the case. 

My last example, though beyond the limits marked out, is so much 
to the point, that it may find a place here. Burnet says (vol. ii. p. 
284, line 27,) “As for the letters which these & the other Prisoners 
writ in their Imprisonment, Fox gathered the Originals from all People 
who had them,” &c. On this Baker remarks: “ Most of these Letters 
are printed by M' Fox, but an Author, that writes the History of the 
Reformation, should have known, & had he known, should have taken 
notice, that the Letters of the Martyrs are printed in a separate volume 
by John Day, 1564, with a Preface or Letter by Myles Coverdale, 
who was probably the publisher,” 

These instances may help the reader to form an ane of Burnet’s 


— 


°p. 77, ed, Lewis, 1729. P. 38, ed. Hearne, 1716. 

7 Here is a mistake. Rastell in his dedication to Mary expressly says that the 
book was finished on the last day of April, 1557. So that Burnet cannot be defended 
by supposing Rastell to have antedated it; a supposition which might otherwise 
have been specious. See More’s Works, p. 1422, C. “ My aunswere whereunto, 
albeit that the printer (unware to me) dated it Anno 1534, by which it semeth to 
be printed since the feast of the circumsicion, yet was it of very trouth both made 
& printed & many of them gone before Christmas ;” and Baker's note upon the 

Assage, (in the copy belonging to St. John’s Coll.): * This seems to show the 

*rinter's custome of dating Books, printed the latter end of one year, as printed in 
the following sear, to be as old as the Reign of H. VIII.” 
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capacity for his office in one most important point, the knowledge of 
sources ; much more might be done towards this end by any one who 
would track him through his investigations,* 

In passing from the consideration of Burnet’s general incapacity to 
that of his particular mistakes, one’s attention is at once directed to 
his errors in Chronology. On this point Henry Wharton’s statement 
appears scarcely to exceed the bounds of truth. (Harmer. No, 24.) 
«| have not had opportunity or a curiosity to examine one half of 
the dates of times either in the History itself, or in the Collection of 
Records; but do assure the Reader, that of those which I have 
examined, I found near as many to be false as true.” Not to mention 
the cases on which authorities are divided, (and yet even here notice 
should have been taken of conflicting accounts,) I find that Baker has 
corrected in these few pages, two mistakes in page 8, one, if not two, 
in page 9, and one in page 36, which scarcely require special men- 
tion; the following are more important. In page 20, Burnet says 
that a Convocation, which met April 20, 1522, was dissolved on the 
294 of May after; Baker, from an Episcopal Register, shows that it 
sat till Aug, 14, an. 1523. In page 25, Imprisonment of Hereticks is 
said to have been first used in England, an. 5, Ric. 2, whereas Baker 
shows that it was customary in Edw, III.’* time. Page 26, Burnet 
implies that the writ for burning Will. Sautre issued after an Act 
passed 2 Hen. 4; Baker, from Burnet’s authority, Fitzherbert, shows 
that it was before the passing of that Act. Page 43, Burnet dates Sir 
Tho, Boleyn’s Ambassage an. 1516; the true date being 1519. Page 
77, Campegio is called an ancienter Cardinal than Wolsey ; whereas 
the latter was created an, 1515, the former an. 1517. In page 8&2, 
Wolsey is said to have died Novy, 28 instead of Nov. 29. Page 86, 
the determination of Oxford in favour of the King is placed before 
that of Cambridge; whereas Buckmaster’st Letter shows clearly that 
Cambridge passed the determination before Oxford. There is one 
more chronological error, noticed by Baker, contained in a passage, 
which it will be best to give entire. (Page 10.) “ It generally passes 
current, that he [Henry 7*®] bred his second Son a Scholar, having 
designed him to be ArchBishop of Canterbury, but that has no foun- 
dation; for the Writers of that time tell, that his Elder Brother Prince 
Arthur was also bred a Scholar. And all the Instruction King Henry 
had in Learning, must have been after his Brother was dead, when 
that Design had vanished with his life. lor... . he was not full 
eleven years of Age, when he became Prince of Wales ; at which Age 
Princes have seldom made any great progress in Learning.’ The 


* The materials for such a work are, I suppose, abundant. See e. g., Brit. Mag., 
vol. vi. p. 382, and Evelyn’s Letter to Nicolson, Nov. 10, 1699, in which is a bitter 
complaint against Burnet for losing some original papers which he had borrowed 
for his history from Evelyn. 

+ Quere. ‘Is the writer of this letter the same with the proctor for the London 
clergy in the Convocation held anno 1536? (See Burnet, vol. i. Addenda, No. I. 
p. 315.) I find that he was Lady Margaret Professor, an. 1532, and again, an. 1534, 
(Fisher's Funeral Sermon on Lady Margaret, ed. Hymers. pp. 63, 94. ) 
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first clause is not very clear: the only pertinent sense is, that “those 
who bring forward Henry's early studies as singly sufficient to prove 
that he was designed to be ArchBp, are confuted by the fact that 
Arthur was a scholar too:” but the grammatical construction rather 
points to the meaning, “ Arthur was ‘a scholar :’ Ergo, Henry was not 
one ;” an argument which, however absurd, might yet be matched by 
others in this author. The second syllogism has plainly four terms, 
unless we are content to accept “great progress in learning” and 
“any the least instruction” as equivalent terms, For it stands 
thus— 

Princes at 11 years of age have seldom made any great progress in 
learning. [True: but why princes particularly? Are we to infer 
that boys who have not the luck to be princes often have “ made great 
progress in learning” at that age? Briskly as we are now pressing 
forwards in the March of Intellect, few would speak of a “ Scholar’ 
of 11 years of age. ] 

‘Therefore Prince Henry, at that age, had received no instruction 
whatever. 

If historians are to derive their facts from argumentation & general 
maxims, & not from observation & historical records, we are at 
least entitled to demand that the argumentation be conclusive. But 
conclusive or not, it stands these ambitious writers in little stead, when 
they fall in with an inquirer like Baker, who not venturing, dull plod- 
ding antiquary that he is, to discuss (as in this instance) when Henry 
ought to have begun his studies, is content to show, by a simple refer- 
ence to Erasmus, that in point of fact he did begin them before 
Arthur’s death, a thing which “had been proved, & was very near 
being thought,” impossible, 

Another kind of mistake very frequently met with in Burnet is the 
giving wrong names to persons, places, & offices; & this is a fault 
which, more than any other almost, betrays a want of acquaintance 
with the customs & literature of the time treated of. ‘Thus, Eliz. 'Tal- 
boys is called Blunt, p. 9. Robert Braibrook, Bp. of London is called 
John, p. 25; a mistake almost unpardonable in a historian of the 
Church, to whom the names of all bishops ought to be as familiar as 
those of Matthew Parker, or Thomas Cranmer, are to the general 
reader, P. 8, Wolsey is called Bp. of Tournay, whereas it appears 
that he only had the revenues of that see granted to him. P. 79, 
Waltham Cross is named instead of Waltham Abbey. In p. 81, the 
offices of Constable & Lieutenant of the Tower are confounded.* — In 
p. 86, we find “ Bonner (whom they call D® Edmunds),” busy in the 
King’s service. Burnet, as it seems, is so determined to consider Gar- 
diner & Bonner as inseparable coadjutors their whole lives long, that 
learning that Gardiner was engaged in procuring the determination of 
Cambridge for the King’s Divorce, he concludes at once that Bonner 
must have been at his elbow, & so not finding “ Edmund Bonner” in 


* That these were distinct offices, appears from Cuthbert Symson’s Letter, (Let- 
ters of the Martyrs, p. 686; p. 529 of the reprint.) “ On the Sundaye after, | was 
broughte into the same place agayne before the Lieuetenant being also constable, 
Xc.;" which shows, too, that they were both sometimes held by the same man. 
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his authorities, does the best he can with the name most like, if not to 
«“ Bonner,” then to * Edmund ;” & the Master of Peterhouse* does 
duty for the nonce as “the bloody Bonner.” 

In p. 87, line 3, Burnet-says that a Committee of 29, among whom 
were 16 Bachelors [of Divinity], were appointed to discuss the ques- 
tion of Divorce. Baker (as will be seen when we come to the Collec- 
tion) shows that several of these Bachelors were indeed Masters of 
Arts. 

There are one or two more mistakes noticed by Baker, which I will 
run through as they come in Burnet, before touching upon the last and 
most flagrant of all. In p, 19, it is said that the Bp. of Rochester 
was present at the Lateran council, 1512. Baker, from authentic 
documents, proves that he did not go. In p, 22 is a direct contradic- 
tion to p. 261, as will appear by printing them in parallel columns. 


Page 22. Page 261. 


These [ Religious] Houses being It is true by the Roman Law 
thus suppressed by the Law they ... the Endowments of the Hea- 
belonged to the King, thenish Temples were ... in the 

end adjudged to the Fise or the 
Emperor’s Exchequer. . . . But 
in England it went otherwise, &c. 


In the same p. 22, Burnet speaks of many, where he should have 
said two Bulls. In p. 32, he says, Sir I’. More would needs hare the 
Bp.’s Licence for reading heretical books, Baker shows that he could 
not but ask for a licence, the books having been prohibited by the 
bishop's orders, 

In p. 89, Burnet’s text and margin, as they directly contradict one 
another, might have been left unnoticed, especially after the proofs 
which Baker brings in his note of the corruption of the Universities, 
which pronounced for the King; but as Mr. Brewer (in his edition of 
Fuller, vol. iii. p. 63, note w.) says, that Burnet has “ clearly refuted” 
the charge, it may be well to cite a letter from Croke to Henry, (Ellis, 
Series iii, Letter 184,) which of itself is sufficient to overthrow what 
Burnet says. ‘Please yow' Highnes to be aduertysed that sins 
the xxviij day of Auguste I delyuered vnto friar ‘Thomas xxii) 
crouyues ; syns the whyche tyme he hathe got yowr Highnes but vij 
subscriptions; the whiche I sent by Harwel the xix of Octobre. And 
of them, too only excepte, there ys not on worthy thanke. I have 
and do often cal ypon hym, but he answerithe me that there ys no mo 
doctors to be goten: the contrary whereoff I knowye to be trew, And 
Whan I demande off hym for the declaration of my accompts som 
remembrance off his hande for xlvij crouynes whyche I have paide 
hyin, he answerythe that at th’end off the cause he wy! other make me 
a byl, or delyver me th’ole money ayene, And hys cause why he wol 
make me no byl, ys, as he saithe, feare leste hys byl myght be shewed 
to yow' Highnes adversaryes. ... - And consydering, that I can get 


* Dr Edmunds seems to have been Master of St. John’s in 1522. See Fisher's 
Funeral Sermon on Lady Margaret, p. 45, ed. Hymers, 
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no mo subscriptions nother off Friar Ambrose nor off Thomas, very 
feare compellythe me to aduertyse your Highnes that all these friars 
were firste and only attayned vnto yowr Highnes by me. And Ambrose 
had off me for the gettinge of the determination off Padua for his 
parte only xx crouynes. Thomas hathe had xlvij crouynes. ran- 
ciscus, for him and Dionysius Ixxvij crouynes, as 1 can right wel 
prove. And thys notwithstandynge, whan I cal upon them for som 
frute of none off theyr labour, except Dionysius, I can get non.” It 
is impossible, I think, to read this, and yet not be convinced, that the 
money was to be given, not as a compensation for time and labour 
expended, but as a bribe for giving an opinion for the King, What 
can we think of Burnet, who, doubtless, had read this letter, and yet 
says, (p. 89, margin,) “ No Money nor Bribes given for Subscrip- 
tions”? Henry Wharton quotes against Burnet Agrippa and Caven- 
dish. ‘The passage of the latter author, which he cites, may be found 
in Mr. Singer's second edition, p. 206. See note on Dodd. ed. I. p. 201. 

[ The papers about Dr, Cowell's Antisanderus, which I spoke of above 
may be fitly introduced by Baker's note in the fly-leaf of his copy (St. 
John's Coll. Libr. A. 15, 14.) This note has indeed been printed, but 
very incorrectly, by Mr. Hartshorne, (Book Rarities of the Univ. of 
Camb., p. 441. | 

“ Because the Author of this Book is much in the dark, 1 shall 
endeavor to do him some right from Original Papers; The rather, 


because it will show, How Men may expect to be rewarded, that 
endeavor to serve the public. 


‘To the R' Hon, My very good Lord, the Ld. Keeper of the great 
Seal, &e, 
My very good Ld. 

I cannot but thynk myself gretlie beholden unto you, for your 
frendlie paynes, taken in visiting me yesterday, & especiallie to my 
good Ladie, for to her, yt could not be but paynes. I have sent unto 
your I,,, according to my promisse, the objections against Auti-sanderus, 
& the Answeres thereunto, together with the particulars of the Author's 
defens of her Maj''** Mother & her self. ‘The staying of the Boke 
bredith a great scandal, & discoragits Men willing to imploy their 
labours in such matters, Nether hath any as yet signifyed unto me, 
what or how the Boke should be mended. I had sett on worke this 
way divers as sufficient Men, as are in this Land, but partlie this 
Accident, & especiallie lack of Instructions hath caused them to sur- 
cease. Let the burden thereof light upon such as deserve yt. I have 
discharged my consciens & dutie herein to God, her Majti* & y* State, 
all wS" are sought to be dishonored by these Libells, whereof there 
are many & bee: appar! everie where, & yet no care taken for [answer- 
ing} them, & Men willing to do yt [discoraged] without cause. And 
so with my hartie prayers [to God] for your L., I commit you to his 
tuition, 


Irom Croyden the first of Septemb. 1593. 
Your L, Most assured 


From the Original. Jo, Cantuar, 
torn at the bottome 
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Then follow the Particulars, with the Objections & Answeres, too 
long & too many to be here inserted. v. MSS Roberti Comitis Oxon :, 
quorum Apographuin asservatur apud me. T. B. [See below.) Dr. 
Cowell is there sayd to be the Author of Antisanderus, whose Jnter- 
preter, a very usefull Book, was by the Parl. [ An. 7. Jac. I.] ordered to 
be burnt, & yet the passage in it most objected to (as far as I can yet 
see) is very inoffensive.” 

It should be clearly understood that of the forty-two vols, of Baker's 
MSS. the first twenty-three are in the British Museum, the remainder 
in the Cambridge University Library; but a portion of the earlier 
volumes has been transcribed into four volumes, A. B, C, D., in the 
University Library, It is from vol. A. p. 837—40, (being a transcript 
from vol. iv, 32—36,) that what follows is taken.* The objections, 
answers, &c., are those which were sent with Whitgift’s Letter just 
given, which is to be found with them in the MSS., but of course need 
not be repeated. | 


The poynts handled by D' Cowell. 


1. That it is not lawful, nor to be dispenced with, for a Man to 
marry his Brother's widow, First dialo. 

2. The defence of her Majestie’s Mother, from the page 111 to the 
page 130, 

3. The defence of her Majestie’s chastitie, from e page 131 to the 
page 15]. 

4. That the Kingdom of England was never held in fee of the 
Pope, nor that it ought so to be held of him, from page 158 to the 
page 176. 

5. That her Maj.ti¢ hath not given such cause of offence to K, 
Philip, as Saunders pretendeth, but contrarilie hath been many wayes 
greatly injured by him, from the page 178 to the page 196. 

All these points (saving the fourth) are handled by Dr. Suteliffe, in 
the 8 Chapter of his booke. But D* Cowel hath delt in them more 
throughlie, especiallie in the three first poynts. 


Certain particulars collected out of the Booke called Anti-Sanderus 
for the defence of Q. Anne, King H. the 8, & her Majestie. 

or Clearing Q. Anne Bolein’s nativitie, & of K. H, the 8 from y° 
Slanders of Sanders. 

1, The horror of Incest, specially of the Father with the Daughter, 
even beasts abhor. 

2. The noble birth & education of K. Hen. the 8°", 

3. His careful approving himself to be religious, & the Papists 
opinion of him, even till y’ marriage fell out. 


* Some readers may wish to know how far these transcripts are accurate. I have 
not as yet had occasion to compare them with Baker’s MSS., except in the case of 
the above letter; that is very exactly copied. I shall be grateful to any one who 


will collate the remainder of this paper with Baker's own MS. in the British 
Museum, 


Vou, XXXVI,—August, 1849, 0 
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4. The great unlikeleness, that when Sir Tho. Bolein came from 
France, his wife could not have better coloured the matter, than to 
suffer the Childe to remain in her husband's sight at his coming home. 

5. That no citation, nor no returne, nor none Act in either the 
ArchBps. Courts doth appear, as is surmised, yet all other things still 
most diligently kept. 

6. The absurdity, that S‘ Tho. Bullein should not ask his Wife of 
the circumstances of the fact, before he sued her. 

7. If he did, & she must needs be taken in an offence, would she 
not in all likelyhood tell him, It was the King’s ? 

8. If she so did, what likelihood that he should sue her, before y* 
King were made acquainted with it. 

9, The absurdity that Sir Tho. Bullein, to hinder the Marriage, 
should without leave come out of his Embassy in France, to tell the 
King of that, wS® Sanders sayth, the King knew long afore, aud the 
husband had at his entreatie forgiven. 

10. St Tho. Bollein’s Embassage in France was 1519; now a Year 
must be from thence unto the birth of Q. Anne, if she were gotten in 
his absence, but in the ninth year after, the K. cast liking to her, & 
married her in the twelfth. 

11. The contrarietie of Sanders to himself, who elsewhere affirmeth, 
that before the K. cast liking to her, & after she was 15 years old, she 
remained in France a good while. 

12. By supputation of tyme, if the Calumniation were true, Queen 
Anne should have been brought to bed of the now Q. Majestie, before 
twelve years of Age. 

13. S' Tho. Bullein was never Embassador in France, but in that 
year 1519; He went over indeed four years afore, but this was in 
September, & he with the others that went with Lady Mary the K. 
sister, returned again before Christmas, 

14. Queen Anne was 25 years old when the King married her. 
He married her when he had reigned 23 Years & an half, therefore it 
must needs be her Mother was conceived of her 3 years afore he was 
K., & when he was but 15 years of Age, & under Tutors. 

15. The Popish Bps. awhile made scruple, to use the Ceremonies 
of Coronation to Q. Eliz., in respect she was no Papist, but if an 
such matter had but been suspected by them, who should have known 
it better then Sanders, It would then have been objected, 

16. In Queen Marie’s days, when Q. Eliz. Religion was knowen 
& hated & all means sought to put her to death, would not her Ene. 


mies then have used this objection (if any likelihood had been of it) to 
cut her off from all hope of the Crown. 


For clearing her Maj.ti* from Sanders & other odious Imputations, 
For her chastity in general, 


1. Seeing in her younger years no such suspicion touched her, how 
can it be in her more ripe years ? 


2. What likelyhood, that so soon she should forget her troubles & 
perils in Q. Marie’s time, & God’s marvellous deliverance & Mercy ? 
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3. Her naturall study & care of chastity, joined with the fear of 
God. 

4. Her great care in framing her Kingdome with wholsome Lawes, 
& continuall & infinite troubles of government, unlyke to admit such 
cogitations. 

5. Her great private Study in Divinity, in the tongues, & in other 
good learning, sufficiently declared by her own profiting in them, suf- 
ficient by y* very toyle to remove such light disposition. 

6. Her severe punishing & detesting of such lewdness in others. 

7. Her sundry most noble Suitors, who would not have been so 
baseminded, if the least suspicion thereof had appeared. 

8, How could so many Noble Princes be ignorant thereof, & yet 
Monks, & such drones, living in their Cells, only know it ? 

9, Howcan these stand‘together, that sheshould so closely hide it from 
all, & yet would publish it by an Act of Parliament? Such turpitude 
might better have been cloaked in marriage, which yet she had hitherto 
refused, 

Touching the Slander of three children, 


1. Never heard of by subjects, objected only by enemies, who seek 
her death, & y* without colourable suspicion. 

2. If it were true, that it had been muttered amongst the people, 
what credit could it have deserved, coming from the unstayed multi- 
tude? 

3. How could they in other kingdoms know it, but from hence ?— 
yet never any suspicion here ? 

4. Why are not the places & times of their births noted? She 
coming so often abroad, who hath espyed her to have been with 
child ? | 

5, Who were the Midwives or Nurses ? 

6. Are the children dead, & then where buried, & when? &c. If 
alive, where remayning & in what honour or Ignominy live they ? 


Touching the Act mentioning natural children, 


1, What likelyhood, that Bastards should be appointed to enheritt ? 

2. If this had been meant, why were they not named, that know- 
ledge of them might from tyme to tyme be taken, least one may be 
suborned & set up for another ? 

3. The drift of the Act, not to settle any Heir, but to forbid nomi- 
nating of any Heir, saving such of her Maj.‘i¢* Body, as no doubt 
should be made of, nor any should need to be ashamed of ? There- 
fore only lawful begotten thereby meant. 

4. How can these agree, that she killed some of her Lovers to cover 
this shame, & yet would blaze it abroad in parliament? 

_ 5. By natural Children in our Speech, not Bastards but ligitimate 
signified, 

6. The civill Law (out of which they cavill) understandeth by natu- 
rall often tymes those w® be lawfull & never Bastards, but when 
(tantum] or such words of restraint is used with it. 

7. If by this word any Bastard should be understood, what purpose 
(with her Highnesses reproch) were it so to mention it, seeing it is but 
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an exception, & therefore cannot vest a right of succession in a Bas- 
tard, who afore could not inherit at the common Law ? ; 
8. If any such thing had been, how could it have been so long hid, 


whereas many Papists do remayne; yea and many Priests wander, 
who are the Pope’s Espialls ? 


Objections against D' Cowells Book. 


1. The writer hath very diligently repeated the Adversaries Slan- 
ders, with more life than the Answeres do holde to confute the 
Slanders. 

2. In sundry places the conditions of King H. the 8" are set forth 
not with y* gravity that was requisite. 

3. The Slaunders are meerly lying Reports without proofs, & the 
Answeres are conjecturall denials without proofs, so as the judgment 
is left to the humour of the reader, without leading him by any solid 
arguments, 

Answeres to the same objections, 


1. He setteth down the adversaries words, to the intent his answere 
to every poynt may the better be understood, & to the end also that 
the libeller’s lewde & unchristian wicked dealing may the better 
appear, & be the more abhorred & detested of all good men, Besides 
he could not otherwise well doe, keeping any decorum, in the course 
by him undertaken, nor yet prevent the common Calumniation of the 
Adversaries, that y' words are not truly sett down, but to the adver- 
saries best advantage perverted. 

2. Learned Men that have perused the Booke can observe no such 
matter in it. And the places (noted by them that find this fault) are 
not as yet certainly known. But if the objection be gathered from 
that place, w°" is reported it’ should be, the Collector understandeth 
not Latin, neither ever read Tullie, or at least hath forgotten him. 

3. They are answered as pithilye & with as good reasons & cir- 
cumstances as the nature of such causes require, & as far as those in- 
structions, wS" could be procured, might any way lead him. ‘The 
answerer to my understanding leaveth nothing doubtfull, or to y° 
humor of the Reader, w*" (the premisses considered) he could clear 
with more sound arguments. D* Sutcliffe handleth the selfsame 
matters, in the 8 Chap. of his 2 Booke. D* Cowell hath the effect 
of all his reasons, & besides addeth divers others of his own with 
mete & necessary enlargements, especially in three poynts. 

1. In the matter of Marriage ir the L¢ K 

2. In defence of her Maj.“ Mother "Pa er 

3. And in defence of her Maj."* self 


[See Harl. MS. 6865, Art. 1, and 6996, Art. 13. The last appears 
to be the original from which what is here printed was taken.] 


I will close this most discursive paper with a collation of a well- 
known document, the recantation of Christopher Goodman ; it is true 
that the two variations (I have not taken notice of those which are 
merely orthographical) between Strype’s copy and Baker's are very 
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unimportant, but it is not unimportant to learn which among Stry pe's 
papers may be relied on. (Compare Baker’s MSS. xxxvi. 337, with 
Strype’s Annals, I, i. 185, Oxford: 1824; or p. 125, vol. i. of the 
fol. edition.) 

Strype, p. 185, line 10, “ transgressing the Lord's precepts.’’ pre- 
cept. Baker. 

Strype, line 22, “to the uémost of my power.’ utéermost. Baker. 

Strype’s copy is taken from Petyt’s MSs., Baker's from MS, Tho. 
Smith, num. 97, among collections from Mr. Wm. Bedford’s (which, 
if I rightly remember, were once Hearne’s,) MSS. 

I am, &c., 

St. John’s College, July 10, 1849. J.E. B. Mayor. 

P.S.—I take this occasion (to adopt a favourite phrase and practice 
of Baker’s) to “doright” to Strype. Sir Henry Ellis has not remarked 
that Strype must have read the letter of Morice referred to above. 
(See Strype’s Cranmer, p. 618, Ox, 1812=427, fin.; 428, init. fol.) 
The third article of the second of the papers relating to Cranmer, given 
above, is also to be found in Strype’s Cranmer, (p. 633 — 441.) 

The book of Bishop Fisher, of which I spoke in a note above, is 
thus headed, (Baker, MSS., xxxv. p. 253,) “Joh. Roffens Licitum 
fuisse Matrimonium Hen, 8 cum Catharina Relicta Fratris sui 
Arthuri. 

[N.B. Titulus est alia manu, non originali,]”"—At the end is the 
following note, (p. 296.) “ Ex MS° Codice Joannis nuper Epi Eliensis, 
modo in Bibliotheca publica Acad. Cant, Continet autem Paginas 88 
in quarto, numeratis Paginis duabus vacuis.” 

The only copy of the edition printed at Alcala, 1530, that I have 
seen a notice of, is that bought by Mr. Heber for 25/. at the sale, in 
1824, of Don Jos Antonio Conde’s library. In the catalogue of Mr. 
Heber's library it is called “ one of the Rarest Tracts in Mnglish His- 
tory.” (Heber’s Catal., part i. no. 2770. Lowndes, Bibliogr. Man. v. 
Iisher. Singer’s Cavendish, 2nd edit. p. 504.) 

{ Erratum.—In the note on Burnet, vol. i. p. 85, for ‘* A Vindication, &c., by 


FP. D.,” read “by E.D.” The fault was mine and not the printer's. To the 
reference in the note on p. 41 of Burnet, add, vol. ii. ] 


DR. JAMES’S APPEAL FOR NEGLECTED LITERATURE IN 
THE CHURCH, 


Siz,—I enclose you a transcript I have just made of a little tract, cir- 
culated by Dr, ‘Thomas James, librarian of the Bodleian, Oxford, well 
known as the author or compiler of several publications in the earlier 
portion of the seventeenth century. The original occupies sixteen 
small pages, and bears no notice of date, place, or name of printer. 
he contents are curious; and as I recollect it is one object of the 
British Magazine to collect and preserve the fugitive memorials of 
ecclesiastical literature, I thonght you might perhaps find room for its 
Insertion. My venerable friend, the late rector of Sutton Coldfield, 
once took an interest in the writings of Dr. James; and though, as he 
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tells me, septuagenario jam major, he might still respond to an appeal 
for any particulars attainable in the life of that laborious scholar. At 
all events, some of your correspondents may go 80 far as to state more 
accurately than I could pretend just now to ascertain, what has been 
done meanwhile towards a satisfactory supply of the ten wants ex- 
pressed in the following propositions. 1 will only add, that in several 
passages that look as if there was a breach in the sense, I must beg 
your readers to trust me so far as to take for granted I have presented 
you with the document as originally printed, with merely the spelling 
and pointing corrected. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Peter HALL. 
Great Malvern, July 10, 1849 


Tus Earnest Requrst or Tuomas Doctor 
or Divinity, AND SuB-DEAN OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 


Wexts, to the Church of England, for, and in the behalf of, Books 
touching Religion. 


1. That the Latin Fathers’ works (whereof divers are already done) 
the books of Councils, and the body of the Canon Law, may be dili- 
gently reviewed, and compared with the best manuscripts; and the 
collections, and needful observations therefrom arising, printed, toge- 
ther with the pieces and fragments of the Fathers’ works, if any shall 
be found. 

2. That the Latin translation of the Greek Fathers may be colla- 
tioned by able and fit persons, by reason of divers Christophersons and 
Jesuits that have too much abused the ignorant of the tongue. 

3. That the Indices Expurgatorii may be likewise well perused, all 
of them, as many as can be gotten; the places forbidden to be tran- 
scribed, of which labour there is a third part at the least already taken 
either by me or my procurement. 

4. That Lyraand the Gloss, the great Bibliotheca Sanctorum Patrum, 
Platina, Cajetan, Alphonsus de Castro, and sundry others of all sorts of 
authors, may be compared with the former editions and manuscripts 
(if need be,) to meet with their secret Indices Expurgatorii ; which 
are the more dangerous, because they print, and leave out, what they 
list, at pleasure, and yet make no words of it, neither have any com- 
mission known for to do it. 

5. That the authors of the middle age that wrote in the defence of 
that religion which is now (blessed be God) publicly established in the 
Church of England, for the substance thereof, may be faithfully tran- 
scribed, diligently collated, and distributed into volumes; whereof 
many may be made of orthodox writers, if not so many as of their 
Bibliotheca Patrum Probabilium: adding hereunto such writers as, 
being bred and brought up in the bosom of the Roman church, saw 

he disorders, discovered their abuses both in doctrine and manners, 
and wished almost for the same Reformation that was afterward most 
happily wrought and brought to pass by Martin Luther and his com- 
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panions, Of the first sort are Wicliffe, Peacock, Gu. de 8, Amore, Jo. 
P. Minorita, Normannus Anon, Nic, Orem, and sundry others: of the 
latter kind, Wesselus, Wicelius, P. de Alliaco, Faber, Gerson, Cusanus, 
and such like. 

6. That the Catalogus Testium Veritatis, compiled by Iilyricus, may 
be rectified out of the originals, quoting book, and chapter, and edition, 
and supplied out of the unprinted manuscripis. 

7. That out of all these an Anti-Coccius may be framed out of 
Fathers and middle-aged writers, that were in their times esteemed of 
the Church of Rome, and out of them only ; nothing doubting but we 
shall be able to match, if not exceed, his two large volumes both in 
greatness and goodness ; quoting, as before, precisely our editions, and 
doing all fide optimd et antiqué, religiously and unpartially, as becometh 
divines. 

8. That the supposititious and bastard works of the Fathers, noted by 
Doctor Rivet, or Master Cooke, or any other, may be re-examined ; 
their exceptions scanned or weighed with indifferency, and other 
reasons added to their challenge, if any shall be found. 

9, That the suspected places may be viewed in the true Fathers, 
which are justly challenged of corruption, either by our own men or 
the adversary, with the like indifference of minds and unpartiality of 
judgments, being compared with the touchstone of the old manuscripts, 
and printed books, which are quast manuscripts. 

10thly and lastly, the Perpetual Visibility of the Church, more or 
less, and the history of the same religion that we profess, for the sub- 
stance thereof, throughout all ages, may be showed to the eye ; noting 
when those novelisms and superadditaments of the Church of Rome 
came in, as near as may be guessed; the time when, and the parties 
by whom, they were opposed. 

All which ten propositions (needful and important as they are) I do 
willingly commend unto my dear mother the Church of England, and 
from her unto the clergy and gentry of this land, to be proceeded in, 
as they shall see it most expedient for the common good ; promising 
nothing but my pains to be commanded in these public services. And 
I make no doubt (if God will) but that all this may be effected within 
some few years, if the Almighty give grace ; the rich, whom God hath 
blessed with this worldly substance, encouragement; and the rest, 
their prayers. Of the likelihood hereof I am the rather persuaded, 
because already, by my own means, and small endeavours, there is 
almost a fourth part of the work done in all these ten articles. If one 
alone may do so much within such a time, what may a dozen able 
scholars (such as I know, and could name) do, within five, six, seven, 
or eight years; which is the utmost in my conjecture ? 

For the raising of the charges, which will amount to 3000J. stock, 
or 3800. a year, at the least; (so much shall well content both me and 
them, that shall be employed in this happy work ; though if more be 
offered we know well how to use and employ it to the public benefit :) 
and of raising such a sum asthis I doubt not, ifsome one of the clergy 
or faity shall not take upon him the whole charge, as many in this 
kingdom are (thanks be to God!) able, and would be willing, if they 
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either knew of the good that is likely to come unto the Church, or the 
honour unto themselves; and chiefly how much this business doth 
concern the glory of God, the assuring of the most material points con- 
troverted, whiles there are daily questions made, and doubts arising, 
either about the editions, readings, translations, corruptions of whole 
books in pseudepigraphous writers, or of divers hundreds of places in 
the true books; all which difficulties will easily be avoided (as I trust) 
by this one work being once well done. But that such a stock, or 
aunual rent, may be made, I doubt not, but am somewhat confident, 
when I see how fruitful our religion hath been of good works, and how 
many Suttons and Bodleys, and other godly men, it hath yielded, (no 
nation more ;) and herein no city, (I except not Rome herself,) with- 
out the hope of pardon, guile of confessors, and fear of purgatory, 1s 
able to match or equalize, much less to surpass or exceed, our famous 
city of London in the right use and end of giving, as tokens of our 
faith, not as the means of our salvation. What shall I speak of the 
sages of our law or inns of court? But my desire is, and proposal 
shall be, to offer this great honour first unto the clergy of this land. 
The Popish clergy in France, have (as I am informed) at their own 
charges printed the Greek Fathers ; and shall not we be provoked to 
do the like for the Latin; and many things else that impart the weal- 
public of learning? ‘Twelve pound out of every diocese, one with 
another, from the cathedral churches, the rey. bishops and clergy, will 
make up the sum. Or if every one of the clergy of this famous 
church will either give yearly twelve pence, or but lend two shillings 
till anything be printed, he shall have the same again with thanks (if 
it be demanded) deducted out of the book when anything shall be 
printed; I mean this twelve pence, or two shillings of every hundred 
pounds, they making their own estimates of their livings, and paying 
the same half-yearly to the register of every diocese. But my intent is 
to desire, and not to prescribe unto my superiors, who know better 
than I how to manage so weighty and important a business. 
Resting theirs 
wholly to command, 
* (That is, Tuomas James, Sanct. Bono 
PuBLICcO NATUs,) 


I approve of the things here projected, and wish with all my heart 
they may take good effect :— 
Jo. Prineaux, Vicecane, 8. T. D. Prof. Reg. Theol. 
Rop, Kerrey, Preses. Christi Prebend. 
Leon. Hurroy, Christi Prebend. 
Guib, LANGron, Coll. Magd. Preses. 
SEBASTIANUS BeNEFIELD, Lecture Margaritice Professor. 
Jo, Parkenursr, Magister Coll. Ball. 
Jo. RAULENsON, Principalis Aula 8S. Edmundi, 
Jo. Witkinson, Aule Magd. Prap. 
Guit, Peis, Decanus Petriburgensis. 
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Sam. FELL, Cedis Christi Preebend. 

Tuo. Ines, Aulee Cervinee Principalis, 

Ric. AsteLey, Custos Coll. Omnium Animarum, 
Ros, Pinck, Novi Coll, Custos, 

Gu. Smyth, Coll, Wadham Guard. 

Jo. 'Touson, Coll. Oriel, Preepositus, 

Pautus Hoop, Coll. Lincoln, Rector. 

Guin. Juxon, Coll. D, Jo. Preeses. 


ORIGEN ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Rev. Sirn,—lI have now brought forwards what seem to myself con- 
clusive proofs, that the doctrine concerning the Millennium and the 
events which will precede and accompany that period, as taught by 
the Fathers of the primitive church, is distinctly revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, both of the Old and of the New Testament, taken in their self- 
evident and grammatical meaning; and that it receives additional 
confirmation from the manner in which the Apostles quote and apply 
the words of the prophets. 

| have shown, by quotations at considerable length, that this doctrine 
was taught in the most explicit manner by three of the most important 
of the early Fathers, St. Justin Martyr, St. Irengeus, and Tertullian ; 
as it was by Lactantius at a later date. Extracts have been given 
also from St. Hippolytus, St. Cyprian, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
from fragments yet remaining of the works of Victorinus and St, 
Methodius, which show that they held in substance the same doctrine ; 
in addition to whom, we have the authority of St. Jerome for reckon- 
ing the name of Sulpicius Severus, and there appear to be some grounds 
for including St. Melito of Sardis, St. Martin of ‘Tours, and St. Gre 
gory of Nyssa among the same class. ; 

It is necessary further to bear in mind that this doctrine is not 
taught by the early Fathers as a notion which they had themselves 
formed by their own private judgment in their study of the Scriptures ; 
but that it is delivered by them as a traditionary belief which they 
had received from the Apostles—St. John being mentioned in parti- 
cular, and his immediate disciples—and that it is stated by them to 
have been the universal belief among all orthodox persons in those 
times, ‘To use the words of Dr. Thomas Burnet, (Sacred Theory of 
the Earth, Book iv. § 6,) “the millenary doctrine was orthodox and 
Catholic in those early days; for these authors do not set it down as 
a private opinion of their own, but as a Christian doctrine or an Apos- 
tolical tradition.” One pre-eminently qualified to give an authorita- 
tive judgment on such a subject, as being well known never to speak 
decisively without competent information and careful research, has 
stated that, “as far as he can find, Chiliasm was the common belief 
of the Christian church until the middle of the third century.” 
(Eruvin, Essay VIL. p. 178.) He observes again (p. 189,) « As far as 
I know, no one (except such as were notoriously out of the pale of 
the church) had impugned the doctrine of the Millennium as held by 
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Justin, or taught any doctrine contrary to it. I have taken some 
pains to become acquainted with the opinions of the writers of those 
times; and I am not aware of a single expression in the work of any 
Christian writer before, or for a century after, the time when Justin 
wrote, from which we could infer that he was not a millennarian,” 
“There is not extant either the writing, name, or memory of any 
person that contested this doctrine in the first or second century,’ 
remarks Dr. T. Burnet; “I say, that called in question this millenary 
doctrine proposed after a Christian manner, unless such hereticks as 
denied the resurrection wholly, or such Christians as denied the 
divine authority of the Apocalypse,” (Sacred Theory in ubi sup.) 
To the same purport it is stated by Mede, that “in those times it 
seems to have been denied chiefly, if not solely, by the heretics whom 
I have mentioned, (i. e., the Basilidians, Valentinians, Marcionites, 
&e.,) and that for a particular reason, namely, lest if they received 
this doctrine, they should also be obliged to confess the resurrection of 
the flesh, and that the God of the law and of the prophets was the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Mede’s Works, Book iii, Com- 
ment. Apoc, Pars 11. “ Justini Martyris ... locus insignis .. . emen- 
datus, &c.”’ p. 665, Note a. 

Further, if the testimony of Gelasius of Cyzicum is to be regarded 
as trustworthy in this particular, (and it seems to have been so regarded 
by Mede,) the substance of this doctrine has the support of a statement 
contained in the acts of the Council of Nice, which I gave in a former 
letter, inserted by you in the British Magazine for November, 1846. 

As far as our own church is concerned, though, as | showed in the 
same letter, the millenarian doctrine was condemned in the 41st of the 
Articles of 1552, evidently with a reference to the gross corruption 
and perversion of it which was made by the turbulent fanatics of 
Germany, yet it is well known that this Article was afterwards with- 
drawn; and the extract from the Catechism set forth by the authority 
of King Edward V1., ascribed by Burnet to Archbishop Cranmer, 
shows very distinctly that the sentiiuents of the Reformers on this 
subject agreed much more nearly with the doctrine of the primitive 
church than with that of those who now oppose it. An extract from 
Bradford, which I gave in a former letter, (British Magazine, August, 
1846,) is to the same purport. Extracts have also been given in the 
course of these letters from the works of Leslie, Mede, Bishop Horsley, 
Dr, Wells, and Bishop Van Mildert, (authors whose extensive learning 
and sound orthodoxy no one, 1 presume, will venture to question, ) 
which show that they were defenders of the primitive doctrine on this 
point; and a short passage which I quoted, in a letter contained in the 
British Magazine for November, 1845, seems to give some ground for 
believing that we may add the important name of Bishop Butler to 
their number, (See Analogy, Part ii. § 7.) A passage which I 
quoted from Dr. Grabe’s Spicilegium, in one of the letters above- 
mentioned, and still more, the replies given by him to the arguments 
of Feuardent in his notes on St. Irenwus, show that the bias of his 


judgment was at all events favourable to the doctrine taught by that 


Father; and the same may apparently be said of the author of the 
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elaborate note so often referred to by me in Mr, Dodgson’s translation 
of Tertullian. ' 

I recapitulate these points because it still seems the fashion with 
some to decry this doctrine as something peculiarly wild and extrava- 
gant, and to insinuate that it has been held ony by persons of weak 
judgment, shallow learning, and unsound faith. Now no considerate’ 
person will bring any of these charges against the divines above 
named, or against such defenders of the same doctrine in these days as 
Dr. Maitland, Dr. Todd, and Mr. Greswell; and if any one should 
venture to cast such an imputation upon them, he will not find any 
one of competent information or understanding disposed to listen to 
him. The principal argument which opponents of the doctrine 
usually have recourse to is, that fathers of considerable eminence in 
later ages opposed the doctrine of the earlier church on this subject, of 
whom the most important are Origen, St. Dionysius, St. Augustine, 
and St. Jerome. Even supposing that it were capable of proof that 
these great divines did oppose the doctrine as taught by St. Justin and 
St. Ireneeus, surely it is directly contrary to all legitimate argument, 
and to the usual method of reasoning current among sound churchmen, 
to follow the private judgment of individual fathers, however eminent, 
in respect to any doctrine, rather than the collective tradition of the 
whole primitive church. Why is a method of reasoning, which no 
sound divine would allow to be correct in respect to any of the leading 
doctrines of Holy Scripture, to be adopted as the one to be followed in 
this single case? and why is Tertullian’s canon, “id verius quod 
prius, &c.,” (allowed to be irrefragable on every other point,) to be set 
aside only in this particular instance ? 

It is important, however, to inquire what was really the nature 
and what the amount of the opposition which the writers just men- 
tioned gave to the millenarian doctrine, and if the result of such 
inquiry be the discovery that their opposition was considerably quali- 
fied by other statements found in their writings elsewhere, and that 
the opposition was in reality given to what their expressions prove to 
have been a very different form of doctrine from that taught by the 
primitive fathers, the whole argument which has been raised there- 
from against the early doctrine, will be proved to be utterly worthless 
and irrelevant. 

I will at present confine myself to the consideration of Origen’s 
Opposition to the doctrine in question. The following passage is 
quoted by Mr, Greswell (Exposition of the Parables, vol. i. p. 329) 
from his work De Principiis. 

“Some persons, therefore, refusing perhaps to be at the pains of 
understanding, and attaining to a certain superficial knowledge of the 
letter of the law, and somehow or other indulging rather their own 
humour and inclination (than anything else,) being disciples of the 
letter only, think that they are to look for the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises hereafter in bodily pleasure and luxurious enjoyment; and for 
that reason more particularly, they long for the possession again, after 
the resurrection, of such fleshly members as shall never want the 
power of eating and drinking and of doing everything belonging to 
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flesh and blood—not following the opinion of St. Paul concerning the 
resurrection of a spiritual body. 

“ Agreeably to such principles they add that there will be covenants 
of marriage and begettings of children even after the resurrection, &c.” 

On this Dr. Pusey has justly remarked, that it is “ a manifest mis- 
conception of the doctrine, if he means to speak of that held in the 
church,’ (Note in Mr. Dodgson’s Tertullian, p. 126.) I need only 
refer to the extracts given in my former letters from the early fathers, 
and to the extract which I produced from Mede in reference to a pas- 
sage in Lactantius, in order to prove that Dr. Pusey’s judgment on 
this point is strictly just and accurate. 

Origen’s expressions, therefore, above given, must either be under- 
stood to have proceeded from a misapprehension of the primitive doc- 
trine, or to have been designed to be applied to some subsequent cor- 
ruption of it. That the latter is not improbable would appear from 
other passages in his works, where he gives utterance to sentiments 
which concede some of the most important points maintained by the 
defenders of the primitive doctrine. 

Thus in Mede’s Paraphrase and Exposition of S. Peter, Ep. 11, 
c. 3. Appendix, (Works, vol. ii. Book iii. p. 766,) we find the 
following :— 

Origen against Celsus, Book iii, “ We do not deny the purifying 
fire, and the destruction of the world, with a view to the abolition of 
wickedness and the renovation of all things.” 

Again, in his 13th homily on Jeremiah. “ If any one has preserved 
the washing of the Holy Spirit (that is, as he had intimated a little 
before, he who is holy, and after believing and subjection to the 
government of God, has not turned again to wickedness, he who has 
pot committed mortal sin) he has a share tn the first resurrection, But 
if any one is saved in the second resurrection, that is the sinner who 
needs the baptism of fire, &c. (He alludes, observes Mede, to 
Matth. iii. 11.) Wherefore, since we see that such things await us 
after death, diligently reciting the Scriptures together, let us lay them 
up in our hearts, and endeavour to live according to their precepts ; so 
that before the day of our departure, if it be possible, being cleansed 
from the defilements of our sins [so, says Mede, he styles lesser 
offences, or the desires of the soul, as shortly before] we may be able 
to be caught up with the saints in Christ Jesus, [does not he here, 
says Mede, allude to 1 Thess. iv. 16,177] whose is the glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Mede subjoins in a note, “ Although I have no doubt but that 
Jerome (who in his prologue to Origen’s homilies on Ezekiel, con- 
fesses that he had translated fourteen homilies of Origen on Jeremiah) 
has here in some degree altered and softened away the sentiments of 
Origen, yet sufficient still remains to prove that Origen held opinions 
conformable to those of the millenarians, ’ 

The opposition of Origen to the millenarian doctrine is seen, there- 
fore, to have been only partial, and to have been made against either 
a misconception or a corruption of the primitive doctrine. ‘The first 
extract given above shows, moreover, that such opposition as he did 
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give to it arose from his having adopted the allegorizing method of 
interpreting the Scriptures, which the author of Eruvin remarks, 
‘was first applied to the Bible, by the Hellenizing Jews, but in its 
origin was purely heathen, and was borrowed by the Jews from the 
school of Plato” (p. 178); by whieh«he very justly observes, men 
were “commonly led to treat the plain narratives, precepts, and pre- 
dictions of Scripture with contempt while. . . . amused with puerile 
conceits framed on the model of Pagan philosophy” (p. 177). Ido 
not know what can be advanced on this subject more to the purpose 
than the following words of Mosheim, which I quoted in a former 
letter. Origen, unquestionably, stands at the head of the inter- 
preters of the Bible in this (the third) century, But, with pain it 
must be added, he was first among those who have found in the Scrip- 
tures a secure retreat for all errors and idle fancies. He.... pie 
that the words in many parts of the Bible convey no meaning at all ; 
and in some places where he acknowledged there was some meaning 
in the words, he maintained that, under the things there expressed, 
there was contained a hidden and concealed sense which was much to 
be preferred to the literal meaning of the words. And this hidden 
sense it is that he searches after in his commentaries, ingeniously 
indeed, but perversely, and generally to the entire neglect and con- 
tempt of the literal meaning.’’ (Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist., Soames’s Transl. 
Book i, Cent. iii. Part ii. Ch. iii. § 5, p. 240.) The ablest writer of 
the present day on ecclesiastical history and on the interpretation of 
the unfulfilled prophecies, has very justly remarked, in respect to this 
allegorizing system, that “it leads men to tamper with the Word of 
God; and either by addition, suppression, or some tortuous proceedin 
or other, to make it agree with their imagination,” .... “ Those who 
habitually employ their minds in the study and generation of what is 
imaginary, are but too likely to lose sight of the real nature and just 
value of truth; and when they come to anything like argument they 
betray the oddest notions imaginable, Precedent does for proof, and 
anything does for precedent. If they cannot find just what they want, 
it is quite, or seems to be quite enough for them that there is some- 
thing like it somewhere.” (A Letter to a friend on the Tract for the 
Times, number 89, by the Rev. S. R. Maitland, pp. 10—17.) Illustra- 
tions of the truth of these remarks may be found in great abundance 
in modern commentaries on the Apocalypse and other unfulfilled pro- 
phecies. The same pernicious mode of interpretation has been 
employed to maintain the grossest corruptions of Romish develop- 
ments, and the wildest heresies of German rationalism, 

It appears, therefore, that what Origen opposed was either a mis- 
conception or a corruption of the primitive doctrine concerning the 
Millennium ; that some of the principal points of that doctrine were 
still held and taught by him; and that the source of his opposition to 
it is to be found in the facts, that **it contravened some of his 
opinions” (Soames’s Mosheim, vol. i, p. 247), and that he had adopted 
a system of interpretation of the most pernicious tendency, in respect 
to which I cannot conclude these remarks more appropriately than in 
the wise and forcible words of him, who has obtained by universal 
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consent the appellation of the judicious Hooker ; “ I hold it fora most 
infallible rule in expositions of sacred Scripture, that, where a literal 
construction will stand, the farthest from the letter is commonly the 
worst. There is nothing more dangerous than this licentious and 
deluding art, which changeth the meaning of words, as alchemy doth 
or would do the substance of metals; maketh of anything what it 
listeth, and bringeth in the end all truth to nothing.” (Eccl. Polity, 
Book vy. Ch, lix. § 2, Keble’s edition). 
I remain, Rev. Sir, very respectfully yours, 
M.N. D. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY'S EDITION OF STRYPE’S 
CRANMER. 


My pear Sirn,—Dr. Jenkyns (Cranmer’s Remains, pref. p. cxix. 
note g.) states that Balliol College Library possesses a copy of Strype’s 
Cranmer, with MS. notes in the author's hand. Nota single notice 
from these notes is to be found in the first volume of the Ecclesiastical 
History Society's edition of that work; (the second volume and the 
supplement to the first, I have not by me to consult.) Are we to 
conclude that it was “impossible” for the editor to obtain permission 
for their publication? Or are they to appear with Wharton’s at the 
end of the third volume ? 

The letter of Ralph Morice, which I have already mentioned, is, I 
find, quoted by Strype, (p. 90, fol.—p. 206 Eccl, Hist. Soc. ed.) and 
the date 1565 is assigned to it; the editor also, in a note, assigns the 
same date, and gives a correct reference to the original among the 
Harl. MSS., but does not mention that the letter was printed in 
1843 by Sir Henry Ellis, I suppose that Strype assigned the date 
from internal evidence, for there is no date of the year in Sir Henry 
Ellis’s edition. 

I do not remember to have seen a notice of these omissions in the 
remarks of Dr. Maitland, or any other critic that I have met with, 
upon the Society's operations; if they have not been noticed you may 
perhaps think it worth while to direct attention to them. 

I am, very truly yours, 
J. B. Mayor. 


P.S.—I had scarcely folded up this note when I found myself obliged 
to open it again. In vol. i. p. 12 of the new edition of Strype, the 
editor says (note k) that Strype and Collier entitle Pole’s book “ De 
unione Ecclesiastica and Burnet, “ de Unitate Eccl. referring to 
Burnet, vol. i, p. 444, ed. 1829. That is, I suppose, p. 221, Ed. 
1681. We shall see next month that Burnet made the same mistake 
ag Strype, and that Baker corrected that mistake. 
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THE ATHEN/UM AND THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


We noticed some months ago some able articles which had 
appeared in the Atheneum, with regard to the extraordinary per- 
formances of the so-called Ecclesiastical History 
Viewing, as we have done all along, their proceedings as exceed- 
ingly discreditable to the theological character of the Church of 
England, it could not be otherwise than a matter of thankfulness 
that the attention of the literary public should be directed to it 
by a periodical of such extensive circulation, and conducted with 
so much ability, as the Atheneum. And we felt this the more, 
because we were perfectly aware that Dr. Maitland, so far from 
having exhausted the materials of criticism which were in his 
hands, had almost entirely confined himself in the letters we pub- 
lished, to one or two features in the Society’s edition of Cranmer. 
We were glad, therefore, to find that from another quarter, and 
by a writer who evidently understood what he was about, (and we 
knew nothing more of him) this new edition was likely to receive 
an exposure in some degree proportioned to its deserts. There are 
few undertakings which would be more serviceable to the Church 
of England than a new edition of Strype, provided always that the 
task was confided to persons really competent to the task, with 
habits of patient investigation, a taste for historical research, a real 
love of truth, a familiarity with the sources of information, and 
leisure to devote to the examination of the public libraries and 
the collation of manuscripts and printed documents. Both these 
points,—the value of Strype’s works, and the need there is for 
such editorial labour and judgment as this, to make them as 
‘aluable as they might be made, are the subject of some very able 
remarks in an article which appeared in a recent number of the 
Athencum. ‘The writer says, 


“The works of Strype have a value in the historical literature of 
England which it is not easy to over-estimate. Written in a style 
that does not pretend to elegance, or even to accuracy—diffuse, and 
yet ambiguous—abounding in reflections which seldom soar beyond 
the height of commonplace, and occasionally disfigured by prejudice 
and servility—these voluminous writings have, nevertheless, not only 
survived the neglect with which they were received at first, but have 
come to be considered as among the best contributions to modern 
history which were made during the eighteenth century. It is not 
difficult to discover the causes upon which this reversal of the judg- 
ment of Strype’s contemporaries is founded. They are the same on 
Which all ultimate judgments are based. It has been established that, 
in spite of his rough and unattractive style, Strype possessed two 
inestimable qualifications. In the first place, ‘as this world goes’ he 
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was honest—more honest than was pleasing to his niggardly ecclesi- 
astical patrons.* He never garbled nor willingly misstated the con- 
tents of his documents; and when he took courage to display his 
little prejudices, he did so in a way not only totally free from Jesuitry, 
but with a pretty simplicity that made them perfectly harmless. The 
veriest tyro can perceive the truth under the flimsy ‘Church and 
King’ trappings occasionally thrown over it by Strype. Strype’s 
second admirable qualification was his industry. With a plodding 
perseverance which betrays his German origin,+ he passes on, in his 
narrative, from year to year; giving chapter and verse of every dry 
detail,—telling the same story over and over again,—and fortifying 
every minute particular with proofs and references, and original docu- 
ments, all collected with infinite pains, and sometimes printed in the 
text, sometimes in an appendix, and not unfrequently in both. It is 
in these proofs and documents that the value of Strype’s work is 
mainly to be found. Dry and heavy as his papers occasionally are, 
they are indispensable as materials for our history from the rise of the 
Reformation to the middle of the reign of Elizabeth; and the industry 
with which he got them together, and the fidelity with which he 
designed to publish them, have carried him safely over a period of 
neglect, and have placed him—not at the head of our historians and 
biographers, very far from it, but—very nearly at the head of our 
historical antiquaries. 

“ Strype’s fidelity as a publisher of historical documents has, how- 
ever, been long known to be only comparative. He was more accu- 
rate than many of his contemporaries, and yet is not at all to be impli- 
citly relied upon. Minute accuracy was not sufficiently regarded in 
his day,—collation was not thought of; and, although it is quite 
evident from Strype’s marginal notes and readings of difficult words 
in his MSS., that he very well understood his authorities, those same 
marginal notes and readings render it equaily clear that he suspected 
his transcriber would not understand them, and that he endeavoured 
in that way to give him assistance. In spite of all his care a great 
many mistakes creptin. Sometimes they are of considerable moment, 
sometimes of very little; sometimes a document is almost free from 
error—probably Strype copied it with his own hand; sometimes 
words, lines, whole sentences, are omitted, as if the paper was pre- 
sented to us just as it was transcribed by some careless, ignorant, or 
sleepy copyist. 

« This defect in Strype has long been universally acknowledged ; 
and has often occasioned uneasy feelings, and given great and some- 
times very unnecessary trouble to conscientious writers, who have 
been obliged to use Strype’s materials as they stand published in his 
works. The defect would have been remedied long ago, but for the 


“* In Ellis’s ‘ Letters of Literary Men,’ p. 271, is a letter written to Strype by 
desire of Archbishop Tenison, to procure him to alter what he had said of Queen 
Elizabeth's inclination for some Papistical usages, because ‘ the owning this much 
would give some advantage to the Papists.’’ 

“+ § one s father was a silk-throwster in Spitalfields. He was a native of Bra- 
ed to England on account of his religion. 
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circumstance that some time about the end of the last century the 
Oxford University press took possession of these valuable works. 
This hybrid body—a sort of compound of learning and merchandise 
—has ever since carefully filled the market with a number of reprints, 
sufficient to supply all ordinary demand. What the University have 
rendered either to the public or to the memory of this Cambridge 
author in return for the advantage which they have received, we 
know not. They have thanged the size of the books from folio to 
octavo, and have published a general index ; but (with one exception) 
the works remain with an infinite number of—if not with all—their 
old inaccuracies on their heads. The University has derived an 
income from the books, but has not placed them on a level in point of 
correctness with the historical literature of the day. So far as we 
can judge from occasional comparison of the several editions, and so 
far as appears from the prefaces or advertisements of the books them- 
selves, the Oxford reprints are mere printer’s reprints, without any 
known editor, and without any attempt at verification of the documents, 

“We have remarked that among the Oxford reprints there was 
one exception. It was but a partial one; but as far as it went, it was 
honourable to at any rate one of the parties concerned. Some seven- 
and-thirty years ago, a young official at the British Museum, stirred 
up perhaps by zeal for the credit of Alma Mater, tendered to the 
Oxford authorities a collation of the documents in the Appendix to 
Strype’s Cranmer derived from the Cotton MSS. In some cases 
Strype’s copies were found to be so inaccurate that collation was out 
of the question—and this young official was consequently obliged to 
make transcripts. His offering was accepted. It is mentioned as 
something very marvellous in the advertisement to the Oxford edition 
of Cranmer published in 1812; and has given to that edition of 
Cranmer, and to the subsequent Oxford editions of that same book, a 
value which none of the other reprints possess. ‘The name of the 
young official was Henty Ellis. Weare pleased to mention it in con- 
nexion with such a proof of his youthful zeal. It is, of course, the 
same gentleman who has now been for many years the principal 
librarian of the British Museum. 

“One would have thought that this volunteer proof of Strype’s inac- 
curacy would have brought home to the Oxford authorities a sense of 
their duty. But, no! Mr. Ellis’s labours extended only, it will be 
remarked, to the Cotton MSS. published in the Appendix to Strype’s 
Cranmer,—one volume out of Strype’s twenty-five. That same 
edition of that very book was sent forth with the documents derived 
from other collections unverified ; and we have not heard of any sub- 
sequent attempt made by the University to carry the collation farther. 
Movements to that end have proceeded from private persons,—accu- 
rate scholars interested in historical literature ; but there has existed 
little probability of the sale of a better edition prompt enough to pay 
either editor or publisher,—and, with one partial exception, no pub- 
lisher could be tempted to encounter such formidable rivals as the 
Oxford University press.” 

Vou. XXXVI,—August, 1849. P 
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We have for many years, in common with many a student, 
lamented the deplorable condition in which Strype has issued 
from the University press of Oxford. It is indeed s most dis- 
creditable work, and the U niversity would have done far better 
service to the church, and have consulted far more both for their 
own reputation, and the interests of theology, if they had never 
meddled with Strype’s works at all. One might have supposed, 
that, with the hint given by Sir Henry Ellis’s collations, they 
would have felt bound to call in their edition, and to employ 
competent persons to revise the whole. But the subject is too 

ainful to bear further enlargement. 

The article in the Atheneum from which we have made the 
foregoing quotation, is a review of the first and second volumes 
of the Ecc etienic al History Society’s edition of Strype. It is 
altogether as complete an exposure of literary imposture (for 
there is no other name which can describe it) as has appeared for 
a long time, and ought, if there be any persons who exercise any 
influence in the proceedings of that incomprehensible Society, to 
lead to a total change in the governing and responsible body ; if, 
indeed, the Society possesses any set of persons who are con- 
shiooal responsible for its management, or have any power 
entrusted to them which gives them any right to control the pro- 
ceedings of the two or three individuals. who are generally 
believed to have the whole of its affairs at their own disposal. 

The observations of the writer in the Atheneum on their edition 
of the Memorials of Cranmer are so just, and the facts he dis- 
closes are so extraordinary, that although we take for granted 
they have already been seen by a large number of our readers, 
yet for the sake of those who may not have had an opportunity 
of reading a in the Atheneum, as well as from a wish to 
enable our readers to refer hereafter to everything of moment 
which has cw ‘ared on the subject of these unparalleled pro- 


ceedings, we take the liberty to transcribe his very able exposure 
of this ‘atl, air. 


“When the Ecclesiastical History Society came forth in pontifica- 
libus, and snuffing out all other pretensions announced its intention to 
undertake a new edition of Strype, we were amongst those who were 
rather pleased that it should do so. We thought that a great body . 
supported by a list of bishops which defied all ordinary numeration, 
would be better able than any single editor, or single publisher, to 
cope with the Oxford press; and “when we considered in what a 
variety of quarters Strype’s authorities and documents were scattered, 
we supposed that the influence or authority of a body which more 
resembled a meeting of the two Houses of Convocation than any- 
thing else that has appeared in our days, would be sure to unlock all 
repositories, and present us with a really excellent edition of Strype. 
We were a little puzzled when it was announced that the new edition 
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was to be begun with the ‘ Memorials of Cranmer.’ It was the work 
which, having already been in part collated by Sir Henry Ellis, was 
exactly the least needed. Besides, it seemed unwise in an infant 
society to begin with a work in two volumes. It is well known that 
some of Strype’s single volumes are most curiously incorrect. A 
single volume would have been a sufficient experiment, a prudent trial 
of the editor, and*more consistent with the uncertainty which hangs 
over every new association. The next news that reached us was, that 
the new edition of Cranmer was to be in three volumes, The Oxford 
edition is in two. Here again we were puzzled. ‘Uhe advance from 
two volumes to three, if carried throughout the series, would extend 
Strype’s 25 octavos to 33; would entail upon the Society the expense 
of binding and delivering perhaps 40,000 additional volumes, besides 
extra editorial remuneration and very many other incidental expenses. 
All this seemed to indicate that the right reverend gentlemen who 
were at the head of the Society were not paying much attention to its 
affairs; but there were no general meetings, no opportunities afforded 
of asking the managers any questions,—so we paid our subscriptions 
and awaited the result. ‘That result is now before us. We have two 
volumes out of the three which are to comprise the new edition of 
Cranmer. They abound in foot-notes and references, respecting 
which a great deal might be said—not entirely in their praise ; but 
we will consider at this time that which must be the most important 
question connected with every new edition of Strype. Have the docu- 
ments been collated ? 

“ The text is a reprint of Strype’s original edition of 1694, the cor- 
rections being given in foot-notes. In the case of documents surely 
this is very ridiculous. There may be a difficulty about altering the 
text of an original composition; but when an old editor prints a 
document, and makes a verbal blunder in it, why not correct the 
blunder at once in the text? Why preserve the blunder and print 
the correction in a foot-note? ‘To do so may give the book an 
appearance of extreme accuracy—it may display the arduous labours 
of the editor; but it entails considerable additional expense in print- 
ing, is confusing to the reader, and is a roundabout ridiculous way of 
arriving at a very simple end. This is the more absurd if we consider 
what edition of Strype is here reprinted. It is Strype’s original edition 
of 1694,—not that corrected by Mr. Ellis in 1812. So that we have 
in the text a resuscitation of all those errors which Mr. Ellis corrected 
more than thirty years ago! All of them are here brought up again 
bodily to the light, enshrined in modern type on modern paper, in 
order that they may be duly exposed and corrected in the notes, 
Perhaps it may be thought that there might be some copyright diffi- 
culty in printing Mr, Ellis’s text. ‘There would have been no diffi- 
culty under any circumstances, in printing a text which has been the 
result of a fair and honest collation, (which would have been the same 
as Mr. Ellis’s, although not copied from his); but the bare imagina- 
tion of any such possible difficulty is utterly done away with in this 
case, for this edition is printed by the Oxford University Press. The 
same persons who, thirty-seven years ago, put forth a corrected text, 
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which they have reprinted several times since, now, by an arrange- 
ment with the Ecclesiastical History Society, go back again to that 
identical old text of the edition of 1694, which Mr. Ellis found in 
some places to be so full of blunders that he was unable to collate it! 
This does not seem to be very wise ; but perhaps it will be thought 
that there is some explanation of it offered by the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory Society—some reason assigned by them why they did not avail 
themselves of the corrected text as far as it went. Not a word. 
There is no mention of the fact of there being a corrected text—no 
kindly allusion to the preceding labourer in the same field. It would 
seem as if Mr. Ellis’s collations were utterly unknown to all the per- 
sons concerned in this new edition from the text of 1694. 

“ All this may be very foolish and very ungracious: but after all 
the main question again recurs. Is the text corrected? Has it been 
collated? The editor states as follows :—‘ The doeuments contained 
in the edition of a.p. 1694 have also been verified as far as it has 
been possible, and more correct references added wherever it appeared 
needful.'—( Preface of the Editor to Vol. I. p. viii.) And, that there 
may be no doubt as to the meaning of the word ‘ verified,’ the editor 
ostentatiously (and somewhat ignorantly) vouches ‘ Cott. MSS.’ many 
more than ]U00 times in the course of the work as his authority for 
corrections of the text of Strype’s documents. Our readers are aware 
that it was made apparent some time ago, that, in spite of the asserted 
verification, the Cranmer Register at Lambeth had not been collated 
—and that an apology or excuse for the editor has been published on 
that score ; but it occurred to us that, notwithstanding that defect— 
which is of far greater moment than we at first thought—all necessary 
trouble might have been taken with the rest of the book. We deter- 
mined to ascertain whether that was the fact or not. Our readers 


shall judge of the result. We will take our examples from one single 


Cotton MS., Cleopatra, k. v.—and exhibit a selection of a few of the 


variations between the readings of the ‘ verified’ text and that one 
MS. in parallel columns. 


As Printed. As in the MS. 
Vol. I. p. 131. 
‘which remaineth,’ in the text; cor- which remaineth. 


rected in a note remaineth.’ 
Cott. MSS. 


£1000. ten thousand pound. 
p. 32. 

lords of Canterbury. lord of Canterbury. 
p. 342. 


I have had . . trouble . . with others 
in like matters : and as they say. 


the New Testament . . shall go forth. 
But now it may be done. 


I have had .. trouble .. with other 
in like matter, and they say. 


the New Testament . . should go forth. 
For now it may be done. 
such that Aave their abiding. such that Aath their abiding. 
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As Printed. 
Gunnell Hall. 


fno signature.) 
p. 392. 
realm. I would fain. 


should gender in many of the people's 
hearts. 


for so he can get none answer. 
not... trouble my lord deputy. 
T. Cantuariensis. 


[a form of signature never appended, 
we believe, by the Archbishop to 
an English letter. ] 


p. 394. 
neither good paper, letters, ink. 
at their pleasures. 
more true than it is. 
them that hath made both sore trouble. 


p. 402. 


“What is [an] Apostle” saith he, 
“what is Paul.” 


Verbo suo secreta potestate convertit. 


p- 403. 


It is not ..the priest that worketh 
this work nor bringeth Christ out 
of Heaven. 


he scorneth the ministration of the 
priest, saith that he so depraveth 
his very*Lord. 


p. 404. 
If they will not hear nov believe. 


Chrysostom .. teacheth even Christian 
men. 


p. 
Soreign parts. 
and shall have license. 
any book of Scripture. 
anabaptists and other sacramentaries. 


p. 412. 


dispute upon the said blessed sacra- 
ment as of the mystery thereof. 


their liberties and privileges in their 
schools. 


many brooked divers . . ceremonies. 


p. 413. 
old custom of the realm. 


As in the MS. 
Gunwell [i. e. Gonville} Hall. 


[signed] Ri. Norwic. 


realm, and I would fain. 


shall gender in many of the people's 
hearts. 


for he can get none answer. 
not .. trouble my said lord deputy. 
T. Cantuarien. 


neither good paper, letter, ink. 

at their pleasure. 

more truer than it is. 

them that hath Aad both sore trouble. 


“What is Apollo >” saith he, what 
is Paul?” 


verbi sui secreta potestate convertit. 


It is not..the priest that worketh 
this thing, or bringeth Christ out 
of Heaven. 


he scorneth the ministration of the 
priest, sith that he so depraveth ¢he 
very Lord. 


If they will not hear and believe. 


Chrysostom teacheth every Christian 
man. 


oulward parts. 

they shall nave license. 

any books of Scripture. 
anabaplists and sacramentarie*. 


dispute upon the said blessed sacra- 
ment and of the mystery thereof. 


their liberty and privilege in their 
schools. 


many break divers . . ceremonies. 


old customs of the realm. 
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As Printed. 
lawful ceremonies. 
high perfection. 
minister ¢he sacrament.” 
p. 424. 
What a sacrament is? 
425. 


without naming the name Sacrament, 
saving only Matrimony. 


rather one ‘ Dilectio.’ 
1, Of Baptism. 
on Scripture. 
in Scripture, though the name. 
426. 
nother of the two. 
lacking higher power, and not having 
a Christian king. 
the prince Christianed. 
of others Scripture speaketh not. 
427. 
they may preach. 
God in such cases assisting. 
the sacrament of baptism and others. 
hath [had] a determination from one 
to another. 
p- 428. 
What a Sacrament is? 
Sacrament by the authors is ‘ sacre 
rei signum. 
429. 


We find in old authors, Matrimony, 
Holy Communion .. Orders. 


that should be seven. 


So although the name be not in Scrip- 
ture, yet whether the thing be in 
Scripture or no, and in what wise 
spoken ? 

Of Eucharistia, . 


receive spiritual 
nourishment. 
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As in the MS, 


laudable ceremonies. 
higher perfection. 
minister any sacrament. 


What a Sacrament is by the Scripture 


without naming the name Sacrament, 
saving only in Matrimony. 


rather now one ‘ Dilectio.’ 
Scripture speaketh 1. Of Baptism. 
in Scripture. 

in Scripture, the name. 


nother any of the two. 


lacking higher power, not having a 
Christian king. 


his prince Christianed. 
of other Scripture speaketh not. 


they should preach. 
God in such case assisting. 
the sacrament of baptism and other. 


hath had a derivation from one to 
another. 


What is a Sacrament by the Scripture? 


Sacrament by the authors is called 
sacre rei signum. 


We find in the old authors, Matri- 


mony, the Holy Communion. . 
Order. 


that there should be seven. 


So as although the name be not, yet 
whether the thing be in Scripture or 
no, and in what wise spoken of? 


Of Eucharistia receive thereby 
spiritual nourishment. 


‘ * It is no wonder that the Editor allowed these and a multitude of other blun- 
ders to stand in the paper, pp. 410—413, for he has printed a ‘ Cott. MSS.’ reference 


for it, toa place where it is not. Ellis printed it very accurately from a fresh tran- 
seript in 1812.” 
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As Printed. 
Of Orders that by it grace is given to 


ministers effectually in preaching | 


of the word. 

[The ‘ Abp. Cant. Bishop David's,’ 
in this page, should be placed 
against the answer to No. 5, not 
against the question.’] 

430, 
them that be baptized. 
it was done ‘ chrismate.’ 
in the same confirmation. 


lacking higher power and not having 
a Christian king. 


if the priests were first. 


p. 431. 


only a bishop may make a priest or 
no? 


bishop or priest or only appointing to 
the office. 


may preach. 
institute priests. 
432. 
priests of a realm. 
sacrament of baptism and others: ° 
confess his secret deadiy sins, 


whether a bishop or a priest may ex- 
communicate’? For what crime? 
And whether [they] only by God’s 
law. 


Bishops or priests. 

others than bishops and priests. 
p- 439. 

hde digna testimonia accepimus. 

et imprimi curandi. 


p. 440. 
excusum. 


As in the MS. 


Of Order, that by it grace is given to 
minister effectually in preaching the 
word, 


them that be christened. 
it was done ‘ cum chrismate.’ 
in the said confirmation. 


lacking higher power as in not having 
a Christian king. 


if the priest was first. 


only a bishop may make a priest? 


bishop or a priest, or only appoint- 
ment. 


should preach. 
constitute priests. 


priests of a region. 
sacrament of baptism and other. 
confess his secret sins. 


whether a bishop or a priest may ex- 
communicate, and for what crimes? 
And whether they only may ez- 
communicate by God's law? 


Bishops and priests. 
other than bishops or priests. 


fide digno testimonio accepimus. 
ac imprimi curandi. 


excussum. 


“Nothing can be more disagreeable either to reviewers or to 
readers than to be obliged to have recourse to this minute com- 
parison of word for word and syllable with syllable. It is a mode of 
criticism which in itself is extremely ineffective, and which is gene- 
rally misunderstood. Many of these errors (which, be it remem- 
bered, are a mere selection from a much larger number produced by 


the collation of only that portion of Vol. I, which is derived from a 
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single MS. volume,) may appear to some of our readers to be almost 
trifles; yet if we could exhibit their power and effect,—if we could 
show the manner in which the sense of important papers is utterly 
destroyed by them—if we could transfer to our columns two or three 
of the disfigured pages of this ‘ verified’ edition which have passed 
through the process of entire collation, they would excite shouts of 
astonishment and derision. This is one of the books to which minute 
criticism is the only test that can be applied. If it will not stand 
that test, it is unnecessary. We do not want a new Strype unless it 
be a corrected Strype. The present editions are neither scarce nor 
costly,—but they are inaccurate. Is this edition more accurate than 
the previous ones? On the contrary :—it is less accurate. It is 
almost incredible, and yet it is the strict and literal fact, that the 
errors of this edition, a selection from which we have quoted above, 
stand corrected in the current Oxford reprints founded on the colla- 
tions made by Mr. Ellis in 1812. The result of the labours of the 
present editor is therefore not even to kill again the slain—which it 
would have been if the verification had been actual—but to use the 
funds of a Society, gathered together by the allurements of a vast 
flock of most respectable decoy-ducks, in the production of a work 
in which the errors of the edition of 1694, corrected in 1812, are now 
restored! This is a feat in editorship—a result of verification—which 
to the best of our recollection is unparalleled. 

‘Tere we would fain have come to an end; but the discovery of 
these gross inaccuracies raises some very serious questions. We shall 
not take upon ourselves to determine them ; but will state a fact or two 
which may lead other people to come to something like a just conclu- 
sion. ‘The questions are these :—‘ Verified’ this edition clearly is not. 
Is the defect in verification the result of mere carelessness—careless- 
hess gross and outrageous, but still carelessness—or of something 
worse? Has the editor vouched his favourite ‘ Cott. MSS.’ after a 
hasty and superficial collation,—or without any collation at ally Is 
‘Cott. MSS.,’ as used by the editor in a way which is universally 
understood to mean that he actually compared his text with the 
authority in the Cotton MSS., a truth—or is it the reverse? The 
following facts bear upon the solution of these questions. 

‘1. We have compared many of the documents published in these 
volumes with the same documents as they are published in the edition 
of Cranmer’s works printed for the Parker Society in 1846, under 
the editorship of the same person who is said to have edited the books 
before us, We find that both works contain precisely the same errors. 
With one or two trifling variations, such as it is scarcely possible to 
avoid even in reprinting one book from another, the mistakes in both 
are identically the same. There are neither more errors nor fewer 
in the one book than in the other:—both are in every respect alike. 


Examples might be adduced ad nauseam. The same words are mis- 


taken in the same way, omitted in the same places, inserted in the 
lhe two books are so exactly alike, that if the editor 
of the latter one had cited * The Parker Cranmer’ instead of ‘ Cott. 


same places, 
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MSS.,’ and had stated that he had ¢ verified’ his documents, ¢ as far as 
was possible,’ by that book, we could not have found any inaccuracy 
in the statement, however mueh we might have questioned the pro- 
priety of such a verification. 

«2. The text of the Parker Society’s ‘ Cranmer’ is stated, like this 
book, to have been ‘ verified’—or, in the more explicit language there 
used, to have been ‘collated with and corrected by the original 
MSS.’ 

«3. The same errors which exist in the Parker ‘Cranmer’ and in 
this book exist also, so far as the two books are alike, in Jenkyns’s 
‘Remains of Cranmer,’ published in 1833. Dr. Jenkyns was the first 
to gather together Cranmer’s writings from a great variety of sources. 
He did not profess to collate, save where he published from MSS.— 
which he did correctly. When he found a document in Todd or 
Strype, or any other author generally esteemed credible, he took him 
as an authority, and followed his text without scruple. This was an 
error; but Dr. Jenkyns bestowed so much real pains and trouble in 
laborious research and judicious annotation, that his mistake ought to 
be dealt with most leniently. His book was used, both avowedly and 
otherwise, to a very great extent, in the compilation of the Parker 
‘Cranmer,’—and, with one exception, all the mistakes in the one are 
to be found in the other. 

“4, When a document is published in the Parker ‘ Cranmer,’ or in 
this book, which is not found in Jenkyns, the same similarity of mis- 
takes is traceable between it and some other common book :—as, for 
instance, Anderson's History of the English Bible.’ 

“ A few examples will illustrate our meaning, and enable us to con- 
clude. 

“In the first instance which we have quoted above, the MS. reads 
‘which remaineth.’ Strype has ¢ which remaineth’—so has Ellis—so 
has ‘lodd—so has every one whose works we have consulted down to 
1845, when Anderson printed éhat remaineth.’ That’ was copied 
into the Parker ‘Cranmer.’ In the work before us, the ‘ which 
remaineth’ of Strype stands in the text; but the editor’s corrective 
note reads, ‘ that remaineth.— Cott. MSS? ! 

“Tn another instance, the second which we have quoted above, 
Todd, Jenkyns, Anderson—all the modern editors—have ¢ 10007. ;’ 
and the present editor followed them in the Parker ‘ Cranmer,’ and 
again in the present work, The MS. has ‘ten thousand pounde,’ 
‘as plain asa pike-staff;) and the Strype of 1694 and Ellis read 
“10,0002. 

“One example more, and we have done, Cranmer writes a letter 
about a man who wanted to marry ‘ Ais sister’s daughter of his late 
wife” It never seems to have occurred to any one to inquire what 
Was the meaning of the words. Strype printed them in that way ; 
and was followed in due time by Todd,—and, after him, by Jenkyns, 
—whose notes were borrowed, and his authority accepted for the 

Parker ¢Cranmer,’—and last of all, for the present book. Now, the 
MS. reads, ‘the sister's daughter of his late wife.’ 
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“ After due consideration of these facts and examples—the latter 
of which might be extended almost to ‘ crack of doom’—the questions 
to be determined will probably be thought to be—Whether collation 
in the case of the Parker ‘Cranmer’ did not mean comparison with 
Jenkyns, who relied upon Todd, who relied upon Strype; and with 
Anderson, who sometimes made little blunders on his own account ? 
—whether ‘ Cott. MSS.’ in this book does not mean ‘ Parker Cran- 
mer 7’—and whether the present editor, travelling by this long road of 
consecutive blundering, has not been able to ‘ verify,’ as he terms it, 
the same papers twice over, and yet to preserve the mistakes which 
were made by Strype in 1694? We remit these questions to the 
serious consideration of the patrons and members of the Ecclesiastical 
and Parker Societies.” 


It is but justice to the able writer of this review to acknowledge 
with gratitude the real and great service he has done to the cause 
of truth, Such a transaction as he has here exposed, should be 
held up to reprobation and put down. When two or three per- 
sons, with no pretensions whatever to meddle with any subject 
connected with ecclesiastical history, are doing such damage to 
the literary and theological character of the English Church, and 
creating obstacles and discouragements to the study of ecclesias- 
tical history, by means of funds collected under the sanction of 
great and respectable names, and subscribed—by some, under the 
promises of being supplied with correct and valuable 
editions—and by others, in the hope of advancing, by their money 
and their names, the interests of learning and theology, it becomes 
the duty of every one, to whom the real state of the case is known, 
to give publicity to it, and by every honest and honourable 
method to aid in discountenancing such proceedings. 


COLLEGE OF ST, COLUMBA. 


(Tue following communication relative to the College of St 
Columba in Ireland, has been received from a gentleman who is 
intimately acquainted with its management and circumstances, 
Any contributions entrusted to the Editor of the British Maga- 
zine, he will be happy to take charge of.) 


It is now upwards of six years since the College of St. Columba 
was founded in Ireland, under the auspices of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Armagh, and the patronage of many of the 
bishops, nobility, and gentry of both countries. 

The objects. of the college, which have since been steadily 
adhered to, amidst many difficulties and discouragements, are 
twofold: First, to establish in Ireland, what has long been felt 
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to be a great want there, a seminary of education in which the 
system of the great public schools of England might be carried 
out, and similar advantages provided for the sons of the a 
and gentry: and, secondly, to give instruction in the Irish 
language, In connexion with this higher class of education, to 
such as should be willing to receive it, with a view to their future 
usefulness either as landlords or as clergymen in Ireland, in their 
intercourse with that large portion of the peasantry who speak the 
lrish language only, or principally. 

In connexion with both these objects, it was further resolved, 
that the college should be placed in the closest possible union with 
the church, and that the religion of the church, as it is prescribed 
in our Prayer-Book and taught in our formularies, should be as 
far as possible put into daily practice within the walls of the 
college. 

‘The attempts which have hitherto been made to recommend 
the Protestant religion to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, how- 
ever praiseworthy and well intended, have often been desultory 
in their character, and calculated to give wrong impressions as to 
the true claims and discipline of our church. When a Roman 
Catholic is shaken in his allegiance to his own religion, he must 
be in great danger of falling into serious errors, if he should have 
nothing set before him except the vague idea of abstract Protest- 
antism, which he has been taught from his infancy to regard as a 
diseased mass of uncontrolled and discordant ever-changing, 
private opinions. Many, it may be feared, are in this way 
induced to remain dissatisfied and unwilling members of the 
Roman communion, or else to adopt latitudinarian opinions, 
because they have not learned that there are any other claims 
to apostolic Christianity except those of the Church of Rome ; 
and they can see no intermediate resting-place between the 
superstitions in which they have been educated, and the wildest 
licentiousness of private judgment. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, to exhibit to them the 
religion of our church as it is prescribed by our book of Common 
Prayer reduced to daily practice in a collegiate society ; and to be 
able to show them its conformity, not only to the rules and dic- 
tates of Holy Scripture, but also to the discipline and canons of 
the primitive church, For this reason the college has been 
named from St. Columba, the founder of so many churches in 
Ireland, that to distinguish him from other saints of the same 
name, he is commonly called in Irish Columbkille, or Columba 
of the churches. His churches, like every educational esta- 
blishment of that period, were the great centres of light and 
learning to the barbarous nations amidst whom they were planted ; 
and they continued also for some centuries after the death of their 
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founder, to resist with singular steadiness the growing pretensions 
of the Roman see, and to maintain in opposition to papal dictation 
the peculiarities of the Irish national church. 

For these reasons the name of Columba was chosen for the 
college, as asserting the claims of our church to communion with 
the ancient saints of Ireland ; as doing honour to the memory of 
one who renounced the dignity, which belonged to him by 
birthright, and devoted himself to the self-denying labours of a 
missionary amongst the wild and savage Picts, who was dis- 
tinguished by the foundation of numerous collegiate churches in 
various parts of Ireland and Scotland, which although often called 
monasteries, partook much more ne: arly of the constitution and 
character of the colleges of the Reformation ; and which were, at 
all events, the means of disseminating an extensive knowledge of 
Christianity throughout the three kingdoms, and of resisting with 
success for many years the growing usurpations of Rome. ‘To 
the institutions of Columba, not only the principal churches of 
Scotland, and many once celebrated religious houses in Ireland, 
owed their origin, but also in the north of E ngland, Lindisfarne, 
York, and Durham. 

The very title, therefore, of the College of St. Columba in 
some degree expresses the objects of the institution. ‘To spread 
religious knowledge and practice, in connexion with sound learn- 
ing, by means of the collegiate discipline; and to assert the claims 
of our national church, to be by succession the church of Patrick, 
Columba, Cuthbert, and Bede, in opposition to the more modern 
pretensions of the see of Rome. 

‘The founders of the college, however, have no wish to put forth 
this claim otherwise than by such silent assertion of it, and by the 
consistent practice of our own holy and apostolic faith. They do 
not propose to make the students of the college controversialists. 
The Trish language is cultivated in the college, not as an instru- 
ment of controversy, but because the knowledge of it is necessary 
both to the landlord, and also still more to the cler gy, in all those 
districts of Ireland where the peasantry spe: oak Irish ‘vernacularly. 
The knowledge of it is essential in conveying instruction, not 
merely on the subject of religion, but upon agriculture, and every 
other useful topic of information, to those who can speak or 
understand no other language. The knowledge of it is most 
useful in breaking down “and obliter ‘ating those distinctions of 
race, of native >and stranger, conqueror and conquered, Gael and 
Saxon, which have so long been the bane of Ireland. 

In attempting to establish in Ireland a seminary of education, 
resembling in any degree the great public schools ‘of England, no 
ordinary difficulties are to be overcome. ‘The associations with 
which a venerable antiquity has hallowed the ancient seats of 
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learning in this country, cannot of course be created for a new 
institution. But no expense has been spared to connect with the 
college such elevating associations as it was possible to create; to 
surround its inmates with all the comforts and advantages of a 
collegiate society ; to hallow their hours of study and devotion ; 
to diversify their employments and amusements, and as far as 
possible to make the welfare and prosperity of the college an 
object of interest to all its inmates, that in after-life they may 
look back to the time spent within its walls with pride and 
pleasure. 

The college has hitherto been situated in the County Meath, 
at a distance of about three-and-twenty miles from Dublin, in the 
mansion-house of Lord Boyne, which was temporarily rented for 
the purpose. But difficulties having arisen respecting a perma- 
nent lease of that mansion, and the distance from Dublin having 
been found by experience to be attended with some disadvantages, 
a house with about fifty English acres of land was purchased at 
the end of Jast year, in a most healthful and beautiful situation 
in the Dublin mountains, five or six miles distant from the 
metropolis. 

The new house, however, was too small for the accommoda- 
tion of the college, and it has been necessary to enlarge it by 
building a dormitory, a school-room, and a chapel. ‘The two 
former buildings are now nearly completed, and will be ready 
for the reception of the college in September, when it is proposed 
to commence business in the new and permanent residence. But 
want of funds has prevented the erection of a chapel ; and some 
temporary arrangement must therefore be made, by fitting up one 
of the parlours of the house for divine service, unless a sum of 
money sufficient for the purpose can be procured from the 
benevolence of the friends to this undertaking. ‘The college is 
already in possession of many of the more costly necessaries for 
fitting up a chapel; such as stalls, seats, organ, and bell. 

The want of a suitable chapel on the opening of the college at 
its new abode will be a very serious evil, and must necessarily 
interfere greatly with the efficient carrying into effect of its objects. 
The regular daily service has hitherto had a most important 
eflect in raising the tone of the whole body, teachers as well as 
students, above the level of an ordinary school. It has 
imparted to the institution a strictly religious and ecclesiastical 
character ; and has given a most wholesome stimulus to the prac- 
tice of psalmody and church music, the study of which has hitherto 
been cultivated in the college with great success, If it should 
become necessary to employ one of the ordinary rooms of the 


house as a place of worship, the effect of the chapel services will 
be greatly diminished. 
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Besides the necessity of obtaining assistance towards the build- 
ing of a suitable chapel, the great expenses which the founders 
have recently incurred in the purchase of the house and lands, 
the erection of the new buildings, and the removal of so large an 
establishment, have of course greatly exhausted their available 
funds, and render it essential that an appeal should be made to 
the friends of the undertaking for the means necessary for carry- 
ing on the institution, and for its permanent endowment. 

"The circumstances of Ireland at the present moment are unfor- 
tunately extremely adverse to the success of such an undertaking. 
The nobility and gentry are impoverished by the great deprecia- 
tion that has taken place in the value of all landed property ; and 
what is perhaps worse, they are disheartened and discouraged by 
the great uncertainty that hangs over the security of that portion 
of their incomes which remains. ‘This latter remark applies with 
peculiar force to the clergy. Although they are compelled by 
their professional duties to be ever present with the poor, and so 
are induced by their natural feelings to contribute voluntarily 
more largely than any other class of society to the relief of 
the necessity that surrounds them, they are nevertheless taxed by 
law with poors’-rates, more heavily than other landowners, and 
this taxation in many cases deprives them of the means of giving 
a liberal education to their children: whilst every year attempts 
are made in Parliament, by the enemies of the church, to con- 
fiscate still more of their property, and reduce them to absolute 
poverty, or dependence on state bounty. All these things throw 
an uncertainty and an insecurity over every species of property in 
Ireland, which must necessarily act unfavourably upon an attempt 
to establish such an institution as the College of St. Columba. 

These peculiar circumstances, however, it is to be hoped, will not 
be permanent ; but in the meantime, they form a strong motive to 
induce the friends of the church in this country, who are blessed 
with the means, to come forward and contribute to the support 
of the college, until it obtain such a stability as to be able to sup- 
port itself. The Irish clergy and gentry will now be unable to 
send their sons for education to England, as they have hitherto 
done: they will be compelled, therefore, to give them a ver 
inferior education, and in some instances, perhaps, will be unable 
to give them any education at all. In Ireland there are but few 
educational institutions of the higher class, to which a parent can 
send his son with full confidence. The endowed school of Armagh, 
which has recently been placed under an eminent master, and 
admirably fitted up by the munificence of his Grace the Lord 
Primate, is a distinguished exception; and it is a remarkable 
testimony to the excellence of the system established at St. 
Columba’s, that the experienced and able Master of Armagh 
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school, after an examination of every similar establishment, made 
St. Columba’s his model in the arrangement of his dormitories, 
and in many other details introduced on the opening of that 
establishment under his superintendence. But there is ample 
room in Ireland for two, and more than two, such schools: and 
it is hoped the time is not far distant, when the Irish gentry 
will begin to see more fully than they have hitherto done, the 
great importance of a sound education, and will encourage and 
value the existence of such institutions amongst them. In Ireland 
it has been too much the habit to depend for educational institu- 
tions or endowments upon government or parliament; but it is well 
known that everything that is now done for education in Ireland by 
the state, or under the control of the state, is latitudinarian in its 
character. The new colleges, which are soon to be opened, with the 
aid of a Parliamentary grant, are essentially latitudinarian in their 
constitution. Religious instruction is only permitted, not provided 
for or enforced, by the regulations of the colleges. It is left alto- 
gether to voluntary exertions; and must be secured by endowments 
collected by each sect or denomination, and established in con- 
nexion with the colleges as a separate foundation. ‘These institu- 
tions are moreover evidently intended more for the children of 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters, than for the children 
of churchmen ; and their principals have been selected by govern- 
ment exclusively from tlle Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 
parties, It is obvious, therefore, that no churchman can send his 
son to such institutions, with any confidence or security to his 
religious principles; and it becomes of the utmost moment to 
establish and sustain in Ireland a sound education on the prin- 
ciples of our church. Unless this be done, the Irish gentry will. 
necessarily be driven to avail themselves, for the education of their 
children, of inferior schools, where they will imbibe only latitudi- 
narian principles, subversive of all discipline and order in both 
church and state: and thus the evils aa which Ireland has so 
long laboured, and which have reacted so seriously upon this 
country also, will be permanently increased, and left as an heir- 
loom to future generations. 

The College of St. Columba provides for the sons of the higher 
classes in Ireland a solid education, preparatory to the univer- 
sities, the learned professions, and the army, in strict connexion 
with the church. A parent may feel the utmost confidence as far 
as human means can inspire him with confidence, that his child 
will there be brought up in the true knowledge and practice of the 
religion of our church, with all the advantages of the gentleman- 
like manners and independence of character, which are implanted 
by the discipline of the English public schools, and at an expense 
far more moderate than the Irish nobility and gentry have 
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hitherto been in the habit of paying for the education of their 
children in England. The whole college fees, including music, 
modern languages, drawing, Xc., are only seventy guineas a-year. 
Exhibitions have also been established, which are given to the 
sons of those whose means are limited, and which have the effect 
of reducing this annual cost to _ guineas. And ten scholar- 
ships have also been founded for the especial encouragement of 
the Irish language, which reduce the expense still further to 
thirty guineas. Scholarships of the value of thirty guineas per 
annum have likewise been founded for the encouragement of Irish, 
in the University of Dublin; so that a student educated at St. 
Columba’s, if he devote himself to the study of the Irish language, 
with a view to future usefulness in the ministry, may not only 
obtain his school education for the moderate expense of thirty 
guineas per annum, but may also afterwards be greatly assisted in 
passing through the University of Dublin. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue following documents are reprinted from recent numbers of 
the English Churchman :— 


BISHOP OF WORCESTER AND SCOTTISH EPISCOPACY,. 
“ To the Editor of the Banner, 


“Sir,—I will feel much obliged if you will allow the following 
letter to appear in an early number of your paper. A gentleman 
residing in Glasgow, but whose name I am not at liberty to mention, 
has written to the Bishop of Worcester with the view of prejudicing 
his lordship against the members of the Church of England in Scot- 
land, who refuse to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Scottish 
bishops. This gentleman, however, alleges no specific charge against 
any of these members of the Church of England, except that a cler- 
gyman in Glasgow (myself, I suppose,) has offered an extempore 
prayer at the ‘funeral of a Glasgow merchant !’ 

‘‘Men who attempt to influence the bishops of the Church of 
England by conveying to them, in a secret manner, imputations 
against English churchmen in Scotland, will discover that their labours 
produce results the very opposite to those which they anticipate. The 
Bishop of Worcester has allowed me to make public the answer which 
he has sent to this Glasgow gentleman, It is as follows :— 


***24, Grosvenor Place, London, May 31, 1849. 

“ Sir,—I have received your letter of the 28th instant, enclosing an 
extract from a Glasgow newspaper ; and in reply to it L address to you 
the following observations : 

«“« The petition presented in the House of Lords was signed by six 
hundred heads of families, landed proprietors, merchants and others. 
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The grievance of which they complain is, that they are members, not 
of the Episcopal Church of.Seotland, but of the Episcopal Church of 
England and Ireland, and that they are debarred from the benefit of 
having Episcopal offices discharged among them, because the Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland will adopt a form of communion service 
which is not that of the Church of England, and to which they enter- 
tain strong objections, on account of its favouring, as they conceive, 
the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation. Now the only obstacle to 
complete union between the Episcopal churches of England and Scot- 
land is the use of this form; and, in my opinion, it was an omission in 
the Act of 1792 not to have required from the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland the adoption of our Liturgy, as well as subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Till such adoption has taken place, it is impos- 
sible to consider the Episcopal Church of Scotland in full communion 
with the Church of England. And why is this form, which entails 
such difficulties and differences, to be so pertinaciously retained ? 
Either it is, or it is not, materially different in point of doctrine from 
ourown form. Inthe former case you cannot complain of those who, 
being members of the Church of England, refuse to join a church 
which retains it. In the latter case, why retain an obnoxious clause 
when you profess that our own is nearly identical with it? And, be 
it remembered, the Scotch Episcopal Church have a power which we 
have not, of making what canons they think proper. In the dormant 
state of our convocation no change whatever can be made in our ser- 
vices; whereas the Scotch bishops form a synod which may at any 
time determine that the English Liturgy, in all its integrity, shall only 
be used in the services of the Scotch Episcopal Church. This cer- 
tainly would be the most effectual remedy to the grievances of which 
the petitioners complain. The performance of Episcopal offices in 
Scotland by an English bishop, though I believe it would be quite as 
legal as the performance of them, as so often occurs in towns on the 
Continent frequented by the English, would necessarily be uncertain 
in time, and probably offensive to the Scotch bishops, towards whom, 
on the contrary, if they would only adopt our services, we should all 
be most anxious to adopt sentiments of brotherhood and kindness. 
With regard to the passage in the extract from the Glasgow news- 
paper, which you bave sent me, that all objection to the obnoxious 
communion service should be removed, because four out of the seven 
Scotch bishops are English clergymen, educated at one of the English 
universities, holding English degrees, and ordained by English bishops, 
1 am compelled to admit that among the clergy of our church there 
are so many entertaining Romanistic views (as has been of late evinced 
by such frequent conversions to the Roman-catholic faith,) that no 
security can be derived from this circumstance to those who profess 
themselves members of the reformed Church of England and Ireland. 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
¢(Signed) H. 


“TI need not trouble your readers with any comment on the above 
letter, or on the futile effort of the gentleman in Glasgow who 


Vou. XXXVI.—August, 1849. Q 
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addressed the Bishop of Worcester.—I remain, sir, your faithful 
servant, 
Cuas. PopHam MILEs, 
“ Incumbent of St. Jude’s, Glasgow. 


“ 47, Guildford-street, Russell-square, London, June 4, 1849,” 


It is very unpleasant to be obliged to make any remarks on the 
foregoing letter; but it is impossible to avoid feeling very greatly 

ined by the publication of such a document. We regret, and have 
fon regretted, the existence of the Scottish office of Communion, 
not merely on account of our preference for the English form, 
but because we cannot but fear, that as long as it remains, a cause 
of contention will always be at hand for discontented spirits, and 
of scruple and perplexity for those who doubt the propriety either 
of using the particular expressions objected to, or of requiring the 
use of them from others, as a term even of occasional communion. 
For these reasons we have long regretted that this office is 
retained. But, however we may do so, the point we regret is, 
not that the Scottish bishops have not adopted our office—for 
they have adopted it—and our office is the one commonly and 

nerally used in their churches—but that, along with ours, they 
care retained another, which—however piously designed, both by 
the compilers and by the Scottish church in adopting it—has 
afforded occasion for strifes and scruples, and is likely to continue 
to do so. We cannot imagine that the Church of England could 
insist on the Scottish church adopting “ our services” as the 
condition of our adopting “ sentiments of brotherhood and kind- 
ness” towards them. Such a condition no church could insist on 
without a flagrant breach of charity ;—a degree of intolerance 
unrivalled by the Church of Rome itself: unrivalled indeed any- 
where except by the tyrannical demands of the Solemn League 
and Covenant. We should be sorry, indeed, if the Scottish 
church were to suppose that any considerable number of persons 
in England ever entertained views so uncharitable, or would 
insist on conditions so unreasonable and unjust. But all this is 
beside the question. We have no need to inquire, whether we 
should * adopt sentiments of brotherhood and kindness” towards 
the Scottish church, ‘if they would only adopt our services :” and 
that for the best of all reasons, because they have adopted them 
long ago. ‘The question is, whether we have any right to insist 
on the Scotch abandoning a form to which they are attached, and 
which they are accustomed to use on some particular occasions ? 
whether we have any right to make their total disuse or suppres- 
sion of this form the condition of our adopting “sentiments of 
brotherhood and kindness” towards them. This is the real and 
only question, and we trust there are but few persons who can 
find much difficulty in perceiving that it admits of but one 
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answer. ‘To say that, till the adoption of our Liturgy has taken 
lace, “ it is impossible to consider the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
find in full communion with the Church of England,” is not a 
correct statement of the question in any way, ‘They have adopted 
our Liturgy, and they are in full communion with the Church of 
England. These are facts and not contingencies. And what- 
ever we may think of the expediency of the Scottish church 
retaining the use of their own peculiar office on certain occasions, 
that is the point objected to, and not their refusing to adopt ours, 
for they have adopted it. Nor have we refused to consider them 
in full communion with us on account of their retaining the occa- 
sional use of this form, for they are in full communion with us, 
in fact, and by the law of the land. And it would be very shock- 
ing if they were not. 
In connexion with this subject, we subjoin a correspondence 
which has appeared in the number of the English Churchman for 
July 26th. 


** SCOTLAND.—DIOCESE OF ABERDEEN. 


“ To the Right Rev. William Skinner, D.D., Bishop of Aberdeen. 


“ Right Reverend Father,—We, whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, your Reverence’s dutiful clergy, desire to approach you with 
every feeling of cordial and affectionate respect. 

“ We have long witnessed with deep though silent sympathy, until 
at length silence on our part seemed to amount to a dereliction of 
duty, the reflections which have so very undeservedly been attached 
to your Reverence’s name and character by a large portion of the 
community, unacquainted with the principles on which your Reve- - 
rence’s ‘ declaration’ in the case of Sir William Dunbar was founded, 
and of the reasons which rendered this act of ecclesiastical authority 
on your part necessary. 

* As this act of ministerial discipline has, in many quarters, been 
altogether misconceived, and r:ost erroneously represented as a per- 
sonal and vindictive proceeding, with which neither your clergy nor 
the church at large had any sympathy, we, the clergy of your diocese, 
feel called upon to declare that it was an authorized sentence of the 
church, which we, in Synod assembled, considered necessary, and 
as prescribed by her inherent laws, advised your Reverence to pro- 
nounce. 

“Sir William Dunbar, in thus separating himself, was ipso facto 
excommunicated. It fell, consequently, to your Reverence officially 
to declare the fact, and the penalties which it involved. 

“ We are persuaded that every bishop is the centre of unity in his 
own diocese, It follows, therefore, that your Reverence and we, your 
clergy, considered Sir William Dunbar to be guilty of the sin of schism 
(else that sin has no existence) in renouncing his allegiance to you, 
and declaring his independence of the church to which he had vowed 
obedience, and that your Reverence was imperatively bound to 
declare to your faithful people, both clergy and laity, and to all the 
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bishops of those churches with which we are in communion, that the 
ministerial acts of the disobedient priest were ‘without authority as 
being performed’ apart from Christ's mystical ‘body,’ and in warning 
all who look up to you for guidance to avoid communicating with him 
in holy things, lest they should be partakers with him in what our 
principles constrain us to consider a heinous sin. 

“ We deeply lament that, at your advanced period of life, you should 
have been involved in an action of damages before a civil court, and 
we most heartily desire to tender to your Reverence our entire sym- 
pathy under the very trying circumstances in which the conscientious 
discharge of a painful but most necessary duty has involved you: and 
that your Reverence may long be spared to preside over a diocese, to 
the clergy and people of which you have endeared yourself by so many 
estimable qualities, is the devout prayer of, Right Reverend Father, 

our Reverence’s dutiful sons in Christ, (Signed) John Cuming, Dean ; 
John B. Pratt, Presbyter, St. James’s, Cruden; William Christie, 
Presbyter, Buckie; Nathaniel Grieve, Presbyter of Ellen; William 
Webster, Presbyter, New Pitsligo; P. Cheyne, Incumbent of St. 
John’s, Aberdeen; Charles Pressly, Presbyter, Fraserburgh ; Wil- 
liam Walker, Presbyter, Monymusk; George Hagar, Presbyter, 
Lonmay ; Alexander Harper, Presbyter, Inverury ; Gilbert Rorison, 
Presbyter, Peterhead ; William Robertson, Presbyter, Old Meldrum ; 
Alexander Low, Presbyter, Longside; David Wilson, Presbyter, 
Woodhead; Arthur Ranken, Presbyter of Deer; Charles Grant, — 
Presbyter, Meiklefolla; James Christie Bishop, of Turiff; James 
Smith, Presbyter, Forgue; Alexander Cooper, Presbyter, Portsoy ; 
Alexander Bruce, Presbyter of Banff. 


“ REPLY. 


To the Very Reverend the Dean and Reverend the the 
Diocese of Aberdeen. 

““My Reverend and well-beloved Brethren,—The address which 
you have recently, and with very kind consideration, transmitted to 
me by the hands of our justly respected diocesan clerk, demands and 
fully receives my warmest and most grateful acknowledgments. Vexa- 
tiously dragged as I have been before our supreme civil courts for an 
offence (if offence there can be proved) of a nature, according to the 
estimation of all churchmen, purely ecclesiastical, it is most consola- 
tory to me to meet with the entire sympathy of my clergy under the 
very trying circumstances in which the conscientious discharge of a 
painful but most necessary duty unhappily involved me. And I very 
sensibly feel, and warmly acknowledge, your kindness, in endeavour- 
ing, by the address, to correct the misconception, and most erroneous 
representation, far too generally entertained, that my proceedings, in 
regard to the Rev. Sir William Dunbar, were wholly of a personal 
and vindictive nature, with which neither you, my diocesan brethren, 
nor the church at large, held any sympathy. And my best thanks are 
undoubtedly due to you for the readiness and perfect truth with which 
ian you here declare ‘that it was an authorized sentence of the church, 
a which you, in Synod assembled, considered necessary, and as prescribed 
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by her inherent laws, advised’ me, as your bishop and chairman *to 
pronounee,’"—and that I was bound to declare’ to: all 
the faithful of both clergy and laity, as weil as to the spiritual rulers 
‘of those churches with which we are in communion,’ that his mini- 
sterial acts were ‘ without authority, as being performed apart from — 
Christ's mystical body.’ 
“It is my fervent prayer to the Divine Head of the church, in which 
I feel confident that you will not refuse devoutly to join, that an act 
mutually entered into by us for the support of His honour and glory, 
‘and without the slightest vindictive feeling to any individual, may in 
the end redound to the good of His one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
church, in whatever difficulty it ws for a time involve your alwa 
faithful and affectionate friend and brother, 
Bishop of Aberdeen and Primus. 
“ Aberdeen, June 25, 1849.” y 


Into the merits of this controversy we are not obliged to enter : 
but of one thing we are quite certain, that those who imagine 
that the daity of the Scottish church are opposed to their bisho 
and clergy in this dispute, are very incorrectly informed of 
real feelings of the Episcopalians in that country. 


IRISH LANDLORDS. 


Tue public are so well informed as to the faults and short- 
comings of Irish landlords, that it is unnecessary for us to say 
anything on that side of the question. We know too well and 
too intimately how much of the difficulties of the Protestant 
church in Ireland must be ascribed to the misconduct of the 
Protestant aristocracy, and that the difficulties of the Protestant 
landlords is in no small degree to be traced to their own betrayal 
of that ecclesiastical establishment which is and has ever been the 
main bulwark of their properties, and the bond which unites the 
two countries to the Crown of England. But though there se 
still be a sad want of public spirit and true patriotism in the Iris 
aristocracy, there is, we trust and believe, a better spirit develop- 
ing itself, and an increasing feeling of their responsibilities as men 
and as Christians. The following extract from an Irish news- 
paper will afford a gratifying example of liberality on the part of 
a nobleman whose generosity as a landlord is well known to the 
British public. 

“LAYING THE FIRST STONE OF A NEW CHURCH IN THE PARISH OF 

GUILCAH, DIOCESE OF WATERFORD. 


“On Wednesday last [May 16th], though the misty state of the weather 
was rather unfavourable, the Marchioness and Marquis of Waterford, 
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accompanied by the Very Rev. the Dean of Waterford, and the follow- 
ing clergy and gentry from the surrounding parishes, namely :—The 
Rev. Mr. Stevenson, (an English clergyman), the Rev. G. S. Monck, 
the Rev. R. F. Medlicote, the Rev. J. Bourke and family, Rev. R. W. 
Shaw, Rev. B. Jordan, Rev. W. Darby, Rev. W. Parker, and the 
Rev. James Clelland, George Mara, Esq., and family, John Medli- 
cote, Esq., and Miss Medlicote, Robert Shaw, Esq., Portlaw, and 
family, as well as many from a distance, and a considerable body of 
the farmers and peasantry of the immediate locality, assembled at Bal- 
lycahane. At three o’clock the ceremony was commenced by the 
Dean offering prayer, and reading a portion of sacred Scriptures, 
while the assembly gave the most silent attention. The stone, which 
was placed ready for being deposited, contained the following inscrip- 
tion :— 
“TO THE GLORY OF GoD. 
“Laid May, 1849, by George Wilson, aged 106 years; erected by Louisa, 
Marchioness of Waterford ; the Hon. and Right Rev. Robert Daly, Bishop; 
the Very Rev. Dean Ussher Lee, Vicar; William Tinsley, Architect. 


“ The hoary and comparatively vigorous centenarian was conducted 
by the Rev. Mr. Shaw, one of the curates, down an inclined plane of 
planks into the foundation, where he was received by the architect, 
who assisted him, and the foundation stone was laid, being called after 
St. John the Evangelist ; and in the name of the Trinity, the three 
setting strokes were given to the block, under which a coin of Victoria 
had been deposited; after which the assembly retired. The site, 
given by Lord Waterford, is in the centre of a gently rising ground, 
in the upper opening of a valley, through which the road from Port- 
law runs towards Kilmacthomas, &c. From it may be seen many of 
the comfortable residences of Lord Waterford’s tenantry, who will 
thus (by the munificence of her ladyship, at whose expense the sacred 
building is to be erected) have what they long wished for—an appro- 
priate place in which to worship God, the only place for that purpose 
in the parish hitherto being a school-house. The church is to be in 
the plain, but appropriate and picturesque style of the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, having none of those frippery and ill-judged 
attempts at external ornament, too often offending the eye, even in 
the more modern structures in this country; the external to be of 
plain hammer-dressed stone, with cut stone dressings ; the open framed 
roof of native oak.” 


SCRIPTURAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
Tue following is extracted from an Irish newspaper. 


“ The following is the petition of the clergy of Ireland, in refer- 
ence to scriptural education, presented on the 2lIst ult., by Mr. 
Hamilton, and printed by order of the House. It bears the signa- 
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tures of 1632, out of the 2000 members of that body. The lay 
petition, which was presented at the same time, was signed by 64,157 
persons :— 


“THE PETITION OF THE UNDERSIGNED CLERGY OF THE 
CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


«“¢Humbly Showeth,—That in the last session of parliament your 
petitioners brought the state of the education of the poor in Ireland 
before your Honourable House, in the hope of obtaining relief from 
the hardship under which the Irish branch of the united church has 
so long suffered, and of which your petitioners have so often com- 
plained to your Honourable House. 

«That, though they have failed of obtaining the redress which 
they then sought, yet, feeling undiminished confidence in the justice 
of their cause, your petitioners again humbly submit their claims, and 
the grounds on which they rest, to the favourable consideration of your 
Honourable House. 

«“¢ That, on the announcement of the national system of education 
for Ireland, various grave objections against the adoption of it were 
forcibly urged by a great majority of the prelates and clergy, and a 
considerable body of the lay members of the church. 

««é That of these objections the weightiest was grounded upon the 
rule which was put forward as the distinctive principle of the system 
—viz., that ih avowed concession to the usurped authority of the 
Church of Rome, the Holy Scriptures were to be excluded from 
the proposed National Schools during the hours of general in- 
struction. 

“¢ That statements of these conscientious objections were repeat- 
edly pressed upon the government, and also submitted -to your Ho- 
nourable House, in the hope of obtaining such alterations in the system 
as would enable your petitioners to act in co-operation with the 
State in the discharge of the important duty which rests upon them 
of educating the children of the poorer classes in their respective 
parishes, 

“*¢ That, after such efforts had been persevered in at intervals, for 
the space of seven years, without success, a large majority of the 
bishops, clergy, and laity, having no longer any hope of obtaining the 
modifications of the national system prayed for, felt constrained to 
establish a society for the maintenance of schools conducted upon thé 
principles of the church. 

““¢ That the primary object of this Society was to provide religious 
and general instruction for the children of the church; but it was 
felt to be a duty so to frame its rules that, while this object was 
secured, the same advantages of general education, together with 
— in the Holy Scriptures, might be placed within reach 
of all. 

““« That your petitioners continue to entertain the same conscien- 
tious objections to the system of national education which led to the 
formation of this Society, and that they have had additional evidence 
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of the fitness of the Church Education Society to effect its important 
objects in the fact that, notwithstanding its continued exclusion from 
the share in the funds granted by Parliament for the purpose of edu- 
cation in Ireland, and the increased obstacles to the attendance of 
children at its schools, in consequence of the past and prevailing dis- 
tress, it has now in operation 1859 schools, (supported altogether by 
voluntary contributions, prineipally from those whose means have 
suffered most diminution from the pressure of the times,) affording the 
benefit of religious and secular instruction to 116,968 children, being 
an increase above the numbers in attendance when your petitioners 
last addressed your Honourable House of 334] children of the church, 
1165 Protestant Dissenters, and 14,947 Roman Catholies. 

«“« That, whereas in England the members of the church are assisted 
by Parliamentary grants in maintaining schools more especially in- 
tended for the education of the children of the church, and the same 
liberality is extended to the schools of all other denominations, it is 
hoped that it will appear to your Honourable House to be inconsistent 
and unfair any longer to withhold similar aid from the schools in con- 
nexion with the Church Education Society for Ireland, in which the 
children of the church are instructed in her formularies, and scriptural 
education is given to all. 

That your petitioners, therefore, pray that your Honourable 
House, taking the premises into consideration, will be pleased to devise 
means to relieve your petitioners from the grievance of which they 
complain, and to enable them to discharge with increased efficiency 
this most important part of their pastoral duty. 

‘“** And your petitioners will pray. 

*““¢ Joun Torrens, Archdeacon of Dublin. 
¢CuHarLes Linpsay, Archdeacon of Kildare. 
“¢ Henry Irwin, Archdeacon of Emly.’ 

“ &e. &e. &e,” 


That nearly 15,000 Roman-catholic children should have 
been added to the schools of the clergy in Ireland within the last 
year, is a fact which is less surprising to those acquainted with 
that country than it is gratifying to all who value the mainte- 
nance of the Protestant religion in Ireland, or the connexion of 
the two countries. We are no friends to wholesale schemes of 
proselytism, but it is our deep and settled conviction, in common 
with every well-informed person in this country, that on the 
scriptural enlightenment of the rising generation in Ireland, and 
the gradual absorption of the Roman-catholic population into the 
communion of our church, depends the salvation of that afflicted 
country. The claim of the clergy of Ireland to obtain assistance 
on the same terms and conditions on which—we shall not say their 
brethren in this country would receive it—but on which it is 
granted to every class of English Dissenters, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, is so obviously reasonable and just, that it must 
sooner or later be admitted by all and acceded to by the legisla- 
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ture; the late debate in the House of Commons clearly proves 
that public opinion is steadily progressing in the right direction, 
and that men of sense are beginning to understand the duty and 
the interests of this country with regard to Ireland. The cle 

of Ireland have only to persevere, under the guidance of their 
venerated primate, in maintaining, as far as their resources will 
admit, their system of scriptural and really united education, in 
laying their claims, their wants, and their successes, fairly and 
temperately, before the public and the legislature, and very soon 
their patient perseverance, under such discouragements as no 
body of established clergy have ever before received from a 
government professing the Christian religion, will meet with the 
recompence it deserves, and the acknowledgment it desires. 

Meantime, the Irish clergy may rest assured that their friends 
in England are fully conscious that the interests of scriptural 
education in this country are intimately involved in the question 
now at issue in Ireland. ‘Those who understand what is going 
forward, and what is further contemplated, are well aware that 
the latitudinarian system of national education established by the 
legislature in Ireland, is really intended by those who are so 
determined in upholding it, as an experiment—as the introduc- 
tion of thé point of the wedge—as the foundation for such a 
scheme of national education in England as shall dissever religion 
from education altogether, and wholly disconnect the clergy from 
the schools of the poor, except as tolerated allies, as persons 
whose interference is permitted and may be refused at the plea- 
sure of the secretary of a committee or commission. The cause 
of scriptural education will either triumph in Ireland, or be lost 
in both countries. One would suppose it never could have 
required much penetration to perceive this. At all events, the 
public are now beginning to understand the true state of the 

uestion, and in the end, it is obvious, that the service which the 
Irish clergy have done to the whole Christian church by the 
firmness with which they have resisted the domineering tyranny 
of nineteenth-century latitudinarianism, must be appreciated and 
acknowledged as it ought to be by all men. 

That church education should have made the progress it has 
within the last year, is anything but surprising. The Irish 
clergy have not only gained immensely on the affections and con- 
fidence of the poor by their noble conduct during a season of 
great distress, but, from a variety of causes, the influence and 
power of the Romish priesthood Sina diminished, to an amount 
unparalleled during any former period. Of course the clergy 
have to contend against the entire weight of government influ- 
ence.” All that can be done to discourage their labours, and to 
discountenance every one that refuses to sacrifice his convictions, 
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is done, But still, under frowns and discouragements, the great 
body of the clergy have persevered, and the time cannot be far 
distant when the pertinacity of theorists, and the obstinate delu- 
sions of those who have so long endeavoured to govern Ireland 
through the Romish clergy, must yield to experience, and common 
sense, and public opinion. : 
One thing is certain, that the schools of the clergy are steadily 
rogressing in the esteem and confidence of the lower classes of 
ee Catholics. No less certain is it, that in their schools 
alone is there to be found anything that can be called united 
education. As far as united education is concerned, it is noto- 
rious that the national system in Ireland is a total failure. 


THE ENGLISH ROMANISTS AND THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


Tue following letter from our friend Father Thomas appeared in 
the Tablet of July 7. It fully confirms all we have ever said of 
the real condition of English Romanism. Much noise, much 
display, a vast deal of theatrical performance, end all sorts of odd 
contrivances—rafles, bazaars, lotteries, and parties of pleasure 
—resorted to in order to raise money for pious purposes. But 
in spite of all these expedients, it is plainly a struggle for exist- 
ence, and every now and then some one confesses, in the grief 
and bitterness of disappointment, how inferior they are in point 


of zeal and active benevolence and piety to those whom they 
despise and insult as heretics. 


“THe Convent oF Our Lapy or Norwoop.—My dear ladies, 
young and old, Father Thomas can say nothing this week about this 
beautiful religious establishment—beautiful in itself, beautiful in its 
locality, beautiful in its purposes, and beautiful in its nay, no- 
thing more, if you please, because—because—one may say nothing 
about everything that is beautiful, though I don’t see any harm in it 
myself; nevertheless, there are beautiful things besides houses and 
trees, say what you will. This week one must look to one’s beautiful 
self, or to the beauty of beauties—St. George’s, which is a part, and 
a very large part, of one’s self, for next Sunday will be the Sunday 
within the octave of the opening of St. George’s, and the sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. Dr. Miley, of Dublin, and there will be much 
splendour and solemnity on that day at St. George’s. The 4th of 
July—the day of America’s independence—was the anniversary of 
St. George's opening—and the year, the first of St. George, has to 
me been like thirty years—so many things have intervened ; so much 
worry, vevation, and bitter things that none may know ; so much beat- 
ing of the heart and heat in the head ; hot cheeks and throbbing brain, 
and therewithal much consolation, grateful feeling, and inward peace. 


Phis is man’s history, more or less, after some years have passed their 
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tides over him, if he have a little faith and faith’s feeling, and heavy 
charges upon him, If we had more thought and generosity and right 
feeling in our body, St. George's would be no trouble to any oneina 
temporal way ; but—but—but—there is a small chapel called St. Mar- 
garet's, near Oxford-street, and nearer to Portland-place, and the 
supporters of that chapel love to imitate us in every external, and are 
almost with us in internal; and, oh! that they were so quite, and that 
we in externals and internals were one, that thus all men might know 
us to be His own—and let us pray and be humble, that the Good 
Spirit may make it so. Well, there is a small chapel called St. Mar- 
garet’s, and last week an Offertorium was made for the building of a 
new church, as the present chapel is too small; and what think you 
these men subscribed? What think you that they put into the plate 
as it was passed round the chapel? Fifteen thousand pounds! It 
may be beyond the mark somewhat, but not much beyond it—think 
of that. Next Sunday’s, and last Sunday’s, and even the day of St. 
George’s opening, the Offertories will tell their value at the day of 
judgment, and a pretty telling it will be. St. George's wiil be a stand- 
ing monument of what Catholic faith and zeal did do in the middle of 
the nineteenth century in Protestant England; but Father Thomas 
will take especial care to tell the world that he was left to battle almost 
single-handed from the first to the last, with a few noble exceptions, 
in the building of St. George’s; and now that it stands out and up 
before the world—a monument—a speaking trophy—a pride and an 
honour to the Catholic body in the midst of mighty London, even 
now the niggard offering of one pound in the Offertory-plate on a 
Sunday is rarely given—a pound? not half that sum—half that sum ? 
not half that; nor half that, with rare exceptions. Is this an encou- 
ragement for any daring spirit to plunge into the deep in future? Do 
a something for the body—something to drag the faith and worship 
out of obscurity, and make a strong effort to pull into open day and 
on high ground the truth and beauty of your religion. Raise a church 
—let it be vast, and grand, and comely—adorn it, and make it a place 
worthy of the sacred purposes of religion; emulate the old building 
and the old glories of old Catholic times, and what then? Why, J 
will tell you what then—that they who could, and who ought, to have 
assisted you munificently—to have assisted you in building it, as the 
St. Margaret’s Chapel people are assisting the clergy there, and who 
did not ?—will admire your church, and perhaps not even that—and 
the next thing, will not assist you, after all that you have done, then, or 
now. I don’t care who says nay—St. George's was a great under- 
taking—a national work—a building that, if men had large minds and 
hearts, ought to have enlisted the sympathies of the Catholic public 
and commanded support. Sé. George's has not been sustained, not 
supported, and is not—it might go on, or it might stop ; it might be what 
it is—the glory of Catholicity in this London, or it might be its shame. 
What matters ?—who cares ?—it is not our affair. 1 will turn on this 
subject, and turn again and again—not so much in anger as in sorrow. 
My days may be few—any way, not very, very many—and let us 
hope that means may be left for continuing the celebration in St. 
R 2 
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George's, when such a being as Father Thomas shall be no longer on 
the earth; let means be bequeathed—‘ to the trustees for the time 
being of St. George’s Roman-catholic Church, St. George’s-road, 
St. George’s-fields, Southwark, in the county of Surrey ;’ let every 
one before he or she dies remember St. George's ; and then, come 
what may during his life, the prospect of what shall be when he is no 
more will cheer and keep up that worry and plague. 


FaTHER 


TUE CATHOLIC OATH. 


Tue following letter is to be added to those we have already 
reprinted from the Tublet :— 


** To the Editor of the Tablet. 


“ Sir,—In citing last week the evidence of Sir Robert Peel in sup- 
port of a strict interpretation of the Catholic oath, I quoted merely 
those passages which had reference to the ‘ omission’ and the ‘one or 
two verbal alterations,’ whereby he had rendered the oath ‘more 
stringent’ than the former one of 1793. For the further information 
of your readers, and more especially of those who may have been 
under an impression that Sir Robert Peel did not intend the oath to 
be any restriction upon members of Parliament, or any security for 
the Protestant establishment, I beg to submit to them the following 
additional extracts :— 

“¢€On Monday, March 23, 1829, in a former part of the same debate 
in committee on the oath, an amendment was proposed to add to the 
clause, “ 1 do swear that I will defend to the utmost of my power the 
settlement of property within this realm as established by the laws,” 
the following explanatory words, “ including the glebe lands, tithes, rents, 
and other hereditaments of the Protestant ‘Established church.” And 
Sir Robert Peel replied— 

*«T think the introduction of the proposed words quite unnecessary. 
If the honourable member deems the ecclesiastical as well as lay pro- 
perty of the church not sufficiently secured by the declaration, Jet 
him go a little further, and he will find the words—“ And I do hereby 
disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the 
present church establishment as settled by law within this realm.” 
As far as words go, these afford ample security; and the insertion of the 
proposed amendment would only hare the effect of weakening the declara- 
tion.’ 

“In discussing the subsequent clause which has just been quoted, 
viz., ‘And I do hereby disclaim, disavow,’ &c., amendment was _pro- 
posed to insert therein the following words :—* 4nd I do solemnly 
swear that I will not directly or indirectly attempt to subvert the present 
church establishment,’ &c. And Sir Robert Peel, objecting to the 
amendment, observed, ‘ According to the form as it stands, the Roman 
Catholic declares that he will defend to the utmost of his power the 
settlement of property as established by law, so (hat the words include 
ecclesiastical, and other, property. In the next clause he is called upon 
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solemnly to swear that he never will exercise any privilege to which 
he is or may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
religion or Protestant government in this kingdom. It seems to me 
that coupling the declaration he makes first, with the oath he after- 
wards takes, it is sufficient.” And he presently afterwards added, «I 
beg to ask whether the oath, as it stands now, is not sufficient, recol- 
lecting that it is to be taken by members of Parliament, for we are now 
only speaking of it in that view.’ 

“ To these expressions of his sentiments in 1829 may I subjoin the 
following, which he delivered in 1834. On Tuesday, March 11, of 
that year, Mr, O'Connell moved for a select committee of the House 
of Commons to consider and report on the oaths which were taken b 
members of that House, and signified that his object was to obtain a 
satisfactory explanation of the Catholic oath. And Sir Robert Peel, 
after a few preliminary observations, proceeded as follows :— 

«*T must also express my great regret at this question having been 
agitated at all. Ido think that if it had been foreseen in the year 
1829 that within five years after the passing of the Act which removed 
from the Roman Catholics all the disabilities under which they 
laboured, an attempt would be made to repeal this oath, and that by a 
Roman Catholic of such weight and influence as the honourable and 
learned gentleman, the difficulties which existed to the passing of the 
Relief Bill would have been greatly increased. After having pre- 
vailed on the people of England to agree to that bill, strong as their 
objections were to it; after having prevailed upon the House of 
Lords, which had on several previous occasions expressed their 
decided objection to it, also to concur in it, because they considered the 
oaths to be tendered to Roman Catholics valid securities against the 
dangers, or at least as securities diminishing the dangers, which they 
apprehended, nothing could be so unwise as to check the course of 
liberal concession on the part of the people; which we should do if 
they found that within five years of the making of this compact, it was 
to be set aside for such reasons as the honourable and learned gentle- 
man has advanced. .... 1 am unwilling to involve the House in any 
theological controversy; but I rest my objection to this discussion 
partly on the grounds of feeling, and partly on principle...... 
Recollecting all that passed in 1829 when so many people were recon- 
ciled to Catholic emancipation under the impression that these oaths 
gave security, and fearing that now to break faith with them would 
have the effect of checking any liberal view of similar claims, I must 
resist the disturbance of a settlement come to only five years back.’ 

“T remain, &c. &c., 
“ Mawley, June 26, 1849.” ‘“ Tuomas GREEN,” 


THE POPE’S HEALTH AT PUBLIC DINNERS. 


AMONG the most recent topics of dissension among the English 
Roman Catholics, one of the latest is the curious question, whether 
the Pope’s health should be given at their public dinners 
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before or after the health of her Majesty. ‘This, like most of 
their perplexities, seems to have originated with the converts, 
whose zeal, like that of most neophytes, seems to give no small 
trouble to their friends. We need not say that this party insist on 
having the Pope’s health proposed first. But the heat and bitter- 
ness with which they have taken up the question may be gathered 
from the following editorial article, which appeared in the Tablet 
of July 7th. ‘They certainly seem as if they were determined to 
write down the character of their communion for loyalty, discre- 
tion, and common sense. Who could be so uncharitable as to 
suppose them to be so very silly and so little to be trusted as they 
describe themselves to be ? 

“We are compelled to return again to a subject which we trusted 
had been sufticiently discussed for the present, at least, in our impres- 
sion of last week. A public dinner at Greenwich for a charitable 
purpose furnishes matter for most serious reflection. ‘The chairman 
at that dinner was a layman, but there were many priests present, and 
also not a few heretics, According to the report it appears that the 
chairman proposed in the first place, ‘the health of the Queen and 
the royal family,’ and at the same time ‘signified his intention of 
making the prefatory speeches to the various toasts as brief as pos- 
sible, and of not calling on the ladies to rise to respond to any toast but 
that of her Majesty. This was a fitting preparation for what fol- 
lowed: his lordship then gave, ‘the health of his holiness the Pope.’ 
Such is the account of a public charity dinner, held for Catholic pur- 
poses, presided over by a Catholic, and frequented by Catholics, men 
and women. 

“Weare most unwilling to say anything of that dinner—for no 
words can convey the deep indignation we have felt—or of the chair- 
man, or of the company, where what appears like an insult has been 
offered to the supreme pastor of the church. That dinner is ever to 
be lamented, for in one particular it has shown the unreality of our 
profession, and the slight inroads into our hearts which the Catholic 
temper has been able to make. We seem to be at war even with the 
Holy See. It was, surely, sad enough to see the second place given 
to the successor of St. Peter, but still more melancholy is it to con- 
template the noble chairman’s forgetfulness of his relation to that suc- 
cessor, when he called upon those around him to rise at the name of 
her Majesty, and to sit down at the name of the supreme spiritual 
ruler of the world. 

‘We are now surely come to a point below which we can scarcely 
go, and we are therefore not without strong hopes that these things 
will soon be changed for the better; that we shall get rid of public 
dinners, balls, ratHes, and bazaars: expedients for collecting money, 
but not handmaids of charity. Certainly, the way in which we deal 
with the Pope’s name at these public entertainments is one most 
urgent reason why they should be discontinued: that is a reason on 
the very surface, which all can see. But there are also most grave 
reasons founded on theological and moral considerations, which have 
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driven, or kept away many from these entertainments ; while some of 
those who attended them did so confessedly with a view if possible of 
correcting the evil. Those, too, who have had recourse to them, did 
so because they had tried other means of raising money for their 
necessities and had failed ; few, we believe, defend them on principle. 

«“ Now it is no great credit to us that we cannot contribute toa 
charitable work without the worldly excitement of a public dinner. 
Are we Catholics or heathens? If this be true of us we have reason 
to be profoundly abased, and to hide ourselves for very shame. We 
are said to be generally so dead to the voice of charity, that we require 
to be excited to do our duty by those things which are, not unfre- 
quently, oceasions of sin, This is the meaning of charity dinners 
when expressed in ordinary language. We are therefore only repeat- 
ing the arguments which are used in defence of these public dinners, 
balls, and bazaars; they come to this, that the most considerate and 
charitable reasons which can be urged, in favour of the present way 
in which our publie charities are supported and our churches built, 
condemn us as unworthy of the name of Catholic, This is the whole 
sum of the matter, and the less we try to disguise the fact the better 
it will be for us. 

“It is not any advantage to the church to find herself an object of 
contempt to heréties even in her external relations. Heretics hate 
her and fear her, but we do not see that it is just in us to expose her 
to their contempt. This is what we are doing in our public acts, and 
this is the light in which too many of the heretics regard us. They 
say of us that we are Catholics only because we come of particular 
families ; that Catholicism is in this country, whatever it may be 
abroad, like Judaism,—a question of race and not of faith: that it is 
dying away and becoming more worldly and less powerful every year. 
What answer can we give to these objections, or how are we in the 
slightest degree to break their force when they are thus urged against 
uss The only one thing that we have gained by these negative 
denials of our Catholicism is the praise of the thoughtless and the 
profound contempt of all sensible men. 

“In fact, an educated heretic in this country cannot be brought to 
believe that we are sincere in our professions of obedience to the 
Holy See. We speak of what we well know. This is the result of 
our public conduct, and of the impressions which we have by our 
own acts contrived to make. This drinking of the Pope’s health is 
one manifestation of unsoundness, perhaps also the most offensive, 
because the most unnecessary concession to the imaginary jealousy of 
English heresy. 

‘“No man now believes that we are disloyal or have any intention 
Whatever of dethroning the Queen ; indeed, we doubt if this was ever 
seriously believed of us at any time. It is mere cowardice, or adula- 
tion of the monarch, that can wish to place the Queen before the 
Sovereign Pontiff, instead of giving him his true and his natural place. 
We understand, too, that this custom is of most modern growth, and 
that its introduction was opposed by all the bishops, and by many lay- 
men whose opinions are deservedly held in respect. In fact, the noble 
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chairman at Greenwich is said to be the author of it, and we hope and 
trust, for the credit of English Catholicism, that he has now offered 
that slight to the Holy Father for the last time. It were far better, 
because the scandal would be less, to omit for the future at our public 
entertainments all reference to the Holy See, and to conduct ourselves 
there merely as men and women, hungry and thirsty, undistinguished 
by any external signs from the heretics who mingle with us. It is 
probably a less sin to make no profession of faith, than to make one 


which savours of Jansenism, and derogates from the authority of the 
Roman See.”— Tublet. 


MR. ALLIES AND THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


Tue following article is reprinted from the English Churchman 
of July 26th :— 


“We have hitherto studiously avoided taking any notice of Mr. 
Allies’ interesting, but, on many accounts, very painful and unsatis- 
factory Journal of a Tour in France: for before we had had time to 
examine it, very positive rumours were afloat that the volume was to 
be made the subject of canonical proceedings against its author, on the 
part of his diocesan, and therefore we thought it best not to interfere 
in the matter. Wewere by no means surprised at these rumours, for 
there was much in the Journal which had the appearance of being 
almost written on purpose to provoke the Protestant spirit of English- 
men, while the most Catholic member of the Church of England could 
not but feel that Mr. Allies seemed to take a delight in placing his 
own church ip an unfavourable, and, frequently unjust, contrast with 
the church in France. But it was evident that a man might do all 
this, and yet keep to the windward of the Canons and Thirty-nine 
Articles. In this experiment Mr. Allies has been singularly adroit 
and successful; not that we mean for a moment to charge him with 
any deliberate attempt of the kind, for the whole tone of the book is 
that of a man who honestly and freely puts down what he thinks and 
feels at the time. We only wonder that in revising the volume in this 
country it did not strike him that ninety-nine ‘ Protestants’ out of a 
hundred would indignantly denounce him as a traitor to his own 
church, and as a Romanist at heart. Such persons will read with 
some surprise, and it may be suspicion, his acknowledgment and 


avowal contained in the following letter from the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford to the Archdeacon of Oxford. 


“*61, Eaton Place, July 3rd, 1849. 

«My dear Archdeacon,—I think it right that my clergy should 
know what has taken place between the Rev. Mr. Allies and myself ; 
and as you are the most proper person by whom I can on this occa- 
sion act, I will thank you to communicate this my letter to them. 

“«T felt it my painful duty to censure Mr. Allies’s volume as in my 
judgment contradicting the Thirty-nine Articles. My censure has 
drawn from Mr. Allies the following letter, which, (there being no 
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copies of the first edition remaining in his publisner’s hands) is held 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and myself 
to be sufficient to allow me not to originate legal proceedings against 
him. Mr. Allies’s letter is as follows :— 


“ *Launton, Bicester, May 15th, 1849. 

«My Lord,—I regret that anything in the book that I have pub- 
lished should appear to my diocesan to be contrary to the Articles of 
the Church of England, or calculated to depreciate that church in 
comparison with the Church of Rome; and I undertake not to pub- 
lish a second edition of the work. 

««T declare my adherence to the Articles, in their plain literal and 
grammatical sense, and will not preach or teach anything contrary to 
such Articles in their plain literal and grammatical sense. I have the 
honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s dutiful servant in Christ, 

(Signed) W. ALLIEs. 

“«The Lord Bishop of Oxford.’ 


««¢ This letter of Mr. Allies, my dear Archdeacon, you will observe, 
applies to two distinct subjects, 

-¢]st. As to the publication which I have censured, Mr. Allies 
regrets my censure, and now proposes not to publish any second 
edition. Under the circum$tances which I have before stated as to 
the first edition, I treat this as if he had originally showed me his book, 
and on my expressing my disapprobation of it had, in deference to the 
opinion of his diocesan, abstained from publishing it. 1 accept this 
act of deference to my office on his part. 

“« But 2ndly, I deem it my duty as bishop, in consequence of this 
publication having already taken place, to require an assurance that: 
Mr. Allies will not, in his parish, teach contrary to the doctrines of 
the Church of England. As to this, I apply the same test which I 
have applied to other cases before. I ask Mr. Allies whether he, as 
the rule of his teaching, accepts in conjunction with the Prayer-Book 
the Articles of the Church in their plain literal and grammatical 
sense. By this letter he assures me that he does so, and I accept this 
his assurance.—Believe me, my dear Archdeacon, yours faithfully, 

« (Signed) S. Oxon. 

“* To the Ven, the Archdeacon of Oxford.’ 


“While we desire to abstain from saying anything which could 
re-open the matter which has thus been closed, we cannot help 
observing, on general grounds, that it appears to us that an unsatis- 
factory and dangerous principle is avowed by the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford as his rule of action in this case. His lordship asserts that in 
dealing with a book of which the author refrains from publishing a 
second edition, in consequence of his disapprobation, he treats the 
matter in the same way as he would a case in which the author had 
shown him the manuscript, and, on his expressing disapprobation, had 
refrained from publishing it at all. This, we repeat, appears to us a 
most dangerous principle and precedent. If we recollect right, at the 
time of the memorable ‘Hampden’ discussion, a good deal of stress 
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was laid upon the fact that he had not published a second (or third 
edition) of an unsound book: and if this rule is to be laid down, we 
shall have an inundation of heretical and dangerous publications, 
Most heretics would be content with a first edition—especially as 
there is no rule laid down as to the number of copies—and would 
think their object cheaply gained by the mere nominal punishment of 
abstaining from the doubtful experiment of a second edition. 

“Ifthe author of a book has plainly rendered himself liable to 
ecclesiastical proceedings, or a formal public censure of his bishop, a 
distinct acknowledgment of error, and a recantation, should alone 
restrain his lordship’s hand—the number of copies, or editions, is 
beside the question. Ifthe author has mot incurred either, silence is 
the only politic, as well as the only just course.” 


One really does not well know what to say on such occasion as 
this. ‘The distinction which the Bishop of Oxford has made is 
so strange, and it is so improbable that the case will not rest 
where it is, that it seems better to abstain from any remarks on it 
for the present. 

The effect, however, of such proceedings as these on the minds 
of the Roman Catholics cannot but be injurious. We are very 
reluctant to enlarge on this part of the subject. But certain it is 
that the Romanists regard Mr. Allies and some others who have 
not yet seceded from our communion, as Romanists at heart, 
Romanists in their sympathies, faith, and devotions, Romanists in 
their private practices—in fact, Romanists in everything what- 
ever but in the one point, that they still retain their position as 
clergymen of the Church of England. In Mr. Allies’ case,— 
judging either from the work he has published, from the terms 
of scorn with which he has written of the English Church, or 
from his avowed communion with their public worship while he 
was on the Continent,—judging, in fact, from every particular, 
and from the general tone of his writings and his acts, it seems 
difficult to imagine what other conclusion they could come to but 
this, that he is a Romanist in everything except actual secession 
from our communion. 

With regard to the letters published by the English Churchman, 
we cannot feel that matters have yet arrived at such a stage as to 
enable one to offer any useful opinion, or, indeed, that the facts 
of the case have been sufficiently explained. Enough, however, 
has been published to furnish the Romish party with weapons 
wherewith to wound our church. We er i not expect such a 
transaction to be suffered to pass unnoticed, and accordingly we 
find in the number of the Tablet just published (July 28th) the 
following as an editorial article. 


** DR. WILBERFORCE AND MR, ALLIES, 


“ Our readers have probably not forgotten the controversy to which 
the publication of a book by Mr. Allies recently gave rise. We find 
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that it has come to an end, Mr. Allies retains his opinions, but has 
promised not to propagate them, and Dr. Wilberforce, the bishop of 
the heretical see of Oxford, has also promised not to prosecute him 
before Sir Herbert Jenner Fust. A good deal of correspondence has 
evidently taken place before this result was brought about, and many 
anxious consultations on both sides must have taken place before the 
belligerent parties were reconciled. ‘The reconciliation, after all, is 
only on the surface, and both parties seem conscious of it. It is 
merely an armistice, and not a peace intended to last for ever. The 
terms of the treaty are extremely curious, and furnish us with another 
instance of ‘ uniformity,’ when people are contented with that instead 
of unity. One thing is marvellously prominent, and it is rather 
strange that so prudent a man as Dr. Samuel Wilberforce sheuld 
have been betrayed into it. It is this: Mr. Allies has made a certain 
declaration on the subject of his delinquencies, which on the face of 
it is not sufficient, and his charitable bishop accepts it, but takes care 
to tell the world that it is unsatisfactory, by putting on it an inter- 
pretation which we very much doubt to be a true one. This act on 
the part of the bishop calls the attention of the world to the letter of 


_ Mr. Allies, and will have the effect of bringing on himself the reproach 


of having neglected his duty: possibly of re-opening the dispute. If 
the sense in which he understands the letter of Mr. Allies be the true 
meaning of that letter, why did he not require Mr. Allies to write to 
that effect? Mr. Allies has made a submission which is no submis- 
sion in words, and has insinuated a recantation which he has not 
made in express terms, but which is so made as to appear honest to 
one party, while to another, more profoundly versed in the secrets of 
his school, it will appear simply a mystification of the simple-hearted 
bishop, and a plain declaration, that he still maintains the very opinions 
for which he has made himself liable to censure.” 


(‘The editor of the Tablet goes on to quote the letter of the Bishop 


of Oxford, as we have reprinted it from the English Churchman, 
and then proceeds. ] 


“It is clear from these letters that they are not the only ones in 
which the subject has been discussed. We should like to see the 
letter of Dr. Wilberforce to Mr. Allies, requiring the recantation which 
is not yet made, for such a letter must exist, it being impossible to 
believe that Mr. Allies wrote because he had been told that his 
‘diocesan’ was dissatisfied with his book. He does not retract his 
book, and expresses no sorrow for its publication. His regret is, that 
Dr. Wilberforce should have been pained by it; and, out of tender- 
ness for his ‘diocesan,’ he undertakes not to republish it. That is all 
that Mr. Allies promised to do. It is like a man who has plundered 
his neighbour, and, on being told that his neighbour dislikes such 
proceedings, undertakes not to repeat the burglary or the felony, but 
Without expressing any contrition for what he had done, or promising 
restitution. 

“Dr. Wilberforce seems, from his letter, to have desired only one 
result—that he might not be at the expense of prosecuting Mr. Allies 
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—when he found that he had an excuse just sufficient to admit such 
an issue, he seems to have been satisfied. As for the subscription to 
the Articles, that is nothing; for what can be the meaning of those 
documents, when their ‘literal and grammatical sense’ are acceptable 
to men of such different views as Mr. Allies and the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ? The whole proceeding is, in our opinion, an 
eminently discreditable one to all parties concerned,”— Tad/e/, 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS 


Of God ; or of the Divine Mind, and of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and also of 


Pantheism, in a Series of Letters to an Under -graduate. By a Trinitarian. 
Oxford: Vincent. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. Pp. 110. 


Wirnovt pledging oneself for the correctness of every expression, or 
even of every view, contained in this volume, it will be found to con- 


tain many passages and thoughts well deserving the consideration of 


the student, and still more of those clergymen whose circumstances 
and position bring them into intercourse with the more religious class 
of Unitarians. The following passage is an extract of some length 


from the Seventh Letter, in which the writer discusses the doctrine of 


the Unitarians under two heads: first, the practical character and 
import of our difference from them, in the worship of Christ: and, 
secondly, this statement to be made of the theoretical difference 
between our doctrine of the Trinity, and their doctrine of God. We 
have transcribed the passage because it shows so clearly, how little 
pretension there is for speaking of the doctrine known as Sabellianism, 
as being the same as the doctrine of the Trinity received by the 
Church of England. The volume, it should be observed, is stated to 
bear frequent reference throughout to a work published by Professor 
Norton, a Unitarian in America: and the argument in the following 
extract should be taken in connexion with the statement regarding the 
Sabellian theory made by Professor Norton, which it seems impossible 
to deny ; that the doctrine of a Trinity of aspects or relations, “ is no- 
thing more than simple Unitarianism, disguised, if it may be said to be 
disguised, by a very improper use of language.” 


“T think that I have proved to you quite incontestably in my two last 
letters that Christ is God, and therefore that same one God whom we all 
acknowledge. On this point, I think that I have said enough, and also that I 
have both sufficiently shown the value of this doctrine itself, and cleared away 
the objections to it. 

“And yet there is a class of Christians who, although they may humble 
themselves, and I trust do humble themselves before God with not less 
thankfulness than our own for the revelation in Christ, yet do not, or cannot, 
receive the doctrine that he who was man, was also God, and, as God, the 
direct object of adoration and prayer. It is impossible not to desire to trace, 
as far as we can, the bond which unites us with, no less than the difference 
which severs us from, men not less sincere than ourselves in our common 
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worship of the one Supreme. By the tracing out of this bond, we may also 
learn to distinguish with the more exactitude that line which must of necessity 
exist somewhere between the little which we know, and the much which we 
do not know, of the Divine Being, within which line we all desire to walk, 
and beyond which it is vain to try to advance. 

But this difference divides into two heads. 1. The first, the practical, 
which is in the worship of Christ. 2. The second, the theoretical, which is 
in the sense which we ascribe to the words, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in 
the doctrine of the Trinity. For that there is a sense in which a doctrine of 
the Trinity may be held in common both by us and the Unitarians has been 
already observed. Both these heads I shall treat of in their turns, 

“1. In respect, then, of the first head, the difference is this: that we, hold- 
ing as much as they can hold, God to be one, yet recognise and worship that 
one God in Christ, or Christ as God, or God in that manifestation of his own 
self. ‘Tnry throw themselves before the same God in the same devotion and 
humility, and with the same thankfulness for the revelation by Christ, and 
the perfection of his personal example; but yet forbear to give to Christ him- 
self the title of God, or to address their prayers personally to him. We, 
when we come to lie on the bed of death, shall pray to God in the words of 
the first martyr—* Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” In our ordinary devotions 
we intreat the same Redeemer, by his agony and passion, for mercy and 
grace. ‘Hey, on the contrary, disclaim these expressions as improper and 
even offensive, and interpret the language of St. Stephen as merely an im- 
passioned exclamation, not to be brought into precedent as the correct or 
authorized language either of faith or of prayer. At the same time, however, 
THEY recognise, or may ‘recognise, as fully as we do, that same mercy and 
loving-kindness of God, in which this same Redeemer came into the world, 
and suffered for sin. If they do not address themselves to Christ as God, they 
may yet, and do, pour themselves out in thankfulness to God, with pious and 
particular reference to his goodness in Christ. They will not, or ought not, to 
say, ‘O Christ, save us.’ But yet they will thank God for sending Christ, and 
for exhibiting in him that manifestation of holiness, by the imitation of which 
we may be made like unto himself. I do not think this difference a. slight 
difference, I think, as | have already shown you, that the right of addressing 
Christ directly as God is a right of consummate value and importance to our 
poor human nature and weakness, and that if we were without it, much of that 
devotion, of which we see the groundwork only in Christ, would be lost in the 
transfer to another and different being. Neither yet do I see the least force in 
that only argument which the Unitarians produce on their side, namely, that 
it is impossible to conceive the existence of two natures in Christ. Doubtless 
it is impossible either to understand or believe anything of the physics or 
metaphysics of any inscrutable process by which the two natures may have 
been united in him ; but it is in the same manner impossible to comprehend the 
process in which the prophets were inspired, or in which the union exists 
between the soul and the body. But there is not, on this account, any diffi- 
culty in recognising the fuct, as in the one case, so also in the others. 

** Though this, however, be, I think, clearly so, it is not the less certain that 
no error of good men ought ever to be approached or regarded, either with the 
disposition to exaggerate, or without the feeling that God in his goodness gives 
always to the honest and pure heart some means of escaping every evil con- 
sequence which it may tend to produce. The Unitarian does not worship 
Christ as God. I think, as I have said, that he is wrong in not so worshipping 
him. He does not take the best way of testifying, or rather of acquiring, an 
adequate, as far as any human sense can be an adequate, sense of the obliga- 
tions which we are under to God, and of what he has done for us. But still 
the great end of all is to acquire, as far as may be, that sense itself. The 
means, important as they are, are nevertheless means only, and not the end 
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itself. If the Unitarian pour himself out more fully and freely before God in 
thanks for his goodness; if he appreciate more and more humbly than we, the 
need of redemption ; if he learn to imitate what he thinks the human example 
of our Saviour better than we imitate what we acknowledge to be the Divine; 
he is the better Christian than we, the better servant of both our God, and of 
our Lord. 

“ This truth is not in any degree the less certain, even though he does not 
own Christ to be what he is, and though his faith has swerved in its expres- 
sion from that consecrated language both of antiquity and of Scripture, which 
we will not desert. This, like so many others, is one of those cases in which 
equity of mind, and vigour of step, and sincerity of purpose, may much more 
than make up for taking a narrower path, or a path which affords us not so 
much help on our way. Do not let us, therefore, while we keep steadfastly to 
our own path, imagine that our ends, and even all our best spiritual sympa- 
thies may not agree. Sorry as we are to lose from our communion such men 
as Lardner and Taylor were, or as Mr. Norton is, we cannot, while they think 
themselves barred from joining with us in the worship of Christ, wish them 
to stay in it, or to come over to it. Assuredly, also, we cannot desert that 
worship ourselves. But they still may be, and are at heart or in spirit, both 
our own brethren and brethren of our Lord, united with us in the same desire 
of truth, and of worshipping the Almighty one in the right way—a desire 
which is in itself the surest bond of love, no less than the provocative both of 
love and of good works. 

‘2. I now come to my second head,—namely, that of the sense in which 
we use the words, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
One sense, certainly, in which these words are used, is a sense in which, if 
we go no farther than that sense, the doctrine of the Unitarian concurs with 
our own. I, of course, mean that sense which I explained to you in my last 
letter, or in which the Trinity is called a modal Trinity, and said to coincide 
with Sabellianism, and in which the persons are accounted of as merely the 
names of different relations or characters in which that confessedly one God 
who sustains them all exists to his creatures. No agreement can be more 
perfect than that of the Unitarians with ourselves, in acknowledging in God 
an original principle of life, action, creation, goodness, justice, and power. 
We also agree in acknowledging, that the Divine goodness and power were 
eminently, most eminently, displayed in our Saviour Christ; and this with 
miraculous attestations of his authority. Both we and the Unitarians look, 
or endeavour to look to him, as indeed I observed sufficiently under my last 
head, and to the Divine perfections evidenced and emblazoned in him, as 
our guide and pattern of the life which conducts us to that future union 
with God to which we are taught to aspire. And we also agree in holding, 
that the same Divine Spirit which displayed or evidenced itself in the life 
of Christ, lives also and acts, and is ever present with our own minds in 
every good thing which we think or do. 

“In this doctrine we agree—a doctrine not altered in the least by our merely 

iving God the title of God the Son, when speaking of him specially as putting 
himself forth in act, or as acting in Christ ; or by speaking of him as God the 
Holy Ghost, when we speak of his moral influence on our hearts. But this 
difference, thus merely giving or forbearing to give, the title of God to the 
several aspects or characters, or relations in which we regard him, is plainly, 
while we are aware that this is our whole meaning, merely verbal or nominal. 
It still may be, and I think is a difference of moment. Words, as I have 
before observed to you, often are, and in an eminent degree, when we speak of 
God, of very great moment indeed. They are so in this case, and I have not 
a doubt but that our words are the best. But still a difference, which is 
merely nominal, does not alter in any case the theory of it, and so, accordingly, 
I believe that all Unitarians account of this doctrine of a modal Trinity as in 
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substance wholly coincident with their own. We, therefore, and the Uni- 
tarians go together in the doctrine of the Trinity, so far as this exposition or 
explication of it goes, in which we. so far agree—namely, in looking up to 
God in all these three relations and characters, as the original principle of life 
and salvation, as the redeemer and sanetifier. And to this I add that all the 
practical applications of the doctrine are contained in this explication of it in 
which we agree. The whole intention of the doctrine, as far as it has a moral 
intention, is, and can only be, to impress on our hearts and minds the moral 
import and value of these relations. And it is, moreover, a doctrine which 
personalizes al/ the relations which we owe to God, or which we can be 
conceived to owe to him. ‘He cannot be more than these to us; he can- 
not be less.’ And if Scripture teaches us anything more of either the Father, 
the Son, or the Holy Ghost than nature can teach, it still is only as it 
affects our sense of these relations that even the teaching of Scripture on 
this head can be of any moral benefit to the soul. I might prove this by 
a thousand citations from the most considerable Trinitarian writers, if it could 
be for a moment doubted that so it must be. 

“ What is there then which remains? We have seen quite clearly that we 
may both make out for ourselves, and that the sacred writers make out for us 
also on authority, that division or personalization which I have described of 
our own relations to God, or of God’s tous. We have seen, also, that we 
both may and do aptly and reasonably divide or personalize all these relations 
to God into our relations to him as he is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as 
stated before. What is it, then, which remains to be added to this doctrine, 
or have we to add anything to it? Tothis I answer, and, as I think, no less 
clearly, that over and above these personalizations of character or attribute, or 
of God’s relations to us, and ours to God, the sacred writers plainly recognise, 
and therefore teach, that there exists also a real foundation for these same 
personalizations in the nature of God, or in the relations infer se of the powers 

-and energies of the Divine mind. Of what these relations are in themselves, 
we can be taught nothing, any more than of what that infinite mind is in 
which they inhere. If God be incomprehensible, so must be his internal 
relations also, and what we cannot comprehend or understand we cannot 
believe. And this is the more evident, because it is, 1 suppose, allowed that 
if they exist, they must necessarily come in somewhere between Tritheism 
and what is popularly called Sabellianism, and yet it is impossible to take up 
any definite or intelligible ground between the two. 

‘Nevertheless, though it is thus certain that we cannot define these in- 
ternal relations of the Divine mind, it is not less certain, on the other hand, 
that the sacred writers do teach clearly that such relations exist. Without 
entering into the learning of the case, a learning which has been often greatly 
misused, nothing can be plainer than that the relations of God to his word, of 
the Father to his Son, of the sender to the spirit which he sends, are, if Father, 
Son, and Spirit be but the one God, to be accounted of not as relations of man 
to God, or of God to man, but as existing in God. They are relations analo- 
gous, not to those in which we, as servants or disciples, are placed to a human 
master or teacher, but to the separate acts or energies of the master or teacher 
himself in thinking what he thinks, or doing what he does. And what the 
sacred writers teach us on this subject is, that those same personalizations 
of those acts, or energies, or attributes, or characters, which I have stated 
before, have their root in his real essence. This is all, this is our whole case. 
Neither yet, I believe, is there any Trinitarian, who ever contends, with any 
real meaning, for anything else.” —(p. 59.) 


We beg again to repeat that we should not choose to pledge our- 
selves for everything in this volume, either of language or opinion. 
But it is written with very great ability and much thought, and well 
deserves the consideration of men of mature judgment. 
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The Sinfulness of little Sins. A course of sermons preached in Lent. By John 
Jackson, M.A., Rector of St. James’s, Westminster. London: Skeffing- 
ton. Small 8vo. Pp. 164. 


Mr. Jackson states that these sermons were published at the request 
of some who heard them, but against the judgment of the author. 
We can fully enter into Mr. Jackson's feelings of diffidence and dis- 
trust, as probably there is no class of harmless writing, a greater 
proportion of which it would have been desirable to withhold from 
the press than Sermons. In this instance, however, we are glad that 
the author suffered his judgment to be overruled, as he has been 
induced to give to the public a volume of discourses which, without 
any pretension to rise beyond the simplicity of parochial sermons, 
will be found to contain no small quantity of practical truth, expressed 
in a most clear, impressive, and affectionate manner. 


Bagster’s Polyglot Bible. English Edition. 


Mr. BaGsteEr has just published a very beautifully printed edition of 
the Bible in octavo size. It is stated to be, in a larger form and type, 
an exact reprint of his smaller editions, and has been published under 
the idea that persons whose sight has begun to experience failure, will 
find it a gratification to possess in a larger type an exact fac-simile of 
the book in which they had been accustomed to read, and to which 
habit had given them facility of reference. The idea is a good one, 
and the typographical execution of the book does credit to a press 
deservedly celebrated for the beauty and accuracy of its work, 


Scripture Lands: being a visit to the scenes of the Bible. By the Rev. W. J. 
Woodcock, St. Agnes, Nassau, New Providence. London: Longmans. 
8vo, Pp. 318. 


Tuts is a very entertaining journal. The author landed at Beyrout, 
and passing through Damascus and Tiberius to Jerusalem, from 
thence diverged to the most remarkable places in the Holy Land. 
To those who take an interest in the present circumstances of Judawa 
we can safely recommend this volume. The author's views of the 
traditions of the holy places are quite those which we should take our- 
selves. In a city where one must burrow through forty feet depth of 
dust and rubbish before one can find a foundation for a building, it is 
not very easy to understand how any one can pretend to discover in 
such a mass and accumulation of ruins the sites and localities of 
antiquity. 


